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AMONGST OURSELVES 


Take more than a cursory look at the 
Book Department in THe Licuorran 
. this month. Something new has been 
added, not, like that added to certain 
commercial products not to be men- 
tioned, of a rather mysterious nature, 
but of very definite service and value 
to all “lovers of good reading.” (That 
of course means all readers of THE 
Licuortan.) There is the thumb-nail 
Catholic author of the month sketch, 
which will be a regular feature, and 
the critical estimate on current books 
that are making a name for themselves 
in the literary world. We intend to keep 
listing new books as they appear and 
to let you know whether they are mor- 
ally fit for reading or not. Since the 
departure of L. G. Miller, C.Ss.R., as 
a chaplain in the army, the book de- 
partment is in the hands of Thos. 
Tobin, C.Ss.R. 

Speaking of chaplains, the first of 
Tue Licuortran staff’s contributions to 


the armed services, viz., Chaplain E. 
F. Miller, has been promoted to a cap- 
taincy Also it might be men- 
psn (with blushes and feet-scraping) 
that Tue Licuorran has received a 
handsome certificate of merit from the 
United States Government “for dis- 
tinguished services in the war program.” 
. . . Weare prouder still of the fact 
that service men are continuing to write 
that Tue Licuortan is a morale-builder 
of the first class. 

We note many of our contemporaries 
in the secular and religious field teiling 
their readers that if their copy of a 
particular issue is late, they are to 
blame it on the war time rush in the 
mails which frequently delays second 
class matter. Friends, if your copy of 
Tue Licuortan reaches you late, it 
may be due to the heavy mail traffic — 
then again it may not. Sometimes the 
war time traffic in the editor’s office is 
heavy too. 
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A SOLDIER’S MOTHER’S PRAYER 


“Angel of God . . . be at my side.” 
As a little lad he prayed, 
Tired and tousled at eventide, 
His head on my shoulder laid. 
Angel of God, your lad has gone 
Where danger and death are near, 
Answer the prayer that at dusk and dawn 
He murmured so often here. 


“Mother of God, pray for us now,” 
He loved to say as a boy, 
Oft as I stroked his fair young brow 
And taught him the words of joy. 
Mother of God, he is yours and mine, 
But now he is far from me, 
More than my love or my strength is thine — 
His life I entrust to thee! 


“Body of Christ, preserve my soul,” 
On his first Communion day 
Whispered his pure young lips and stole 
The heart of his God away. 
Body of Christ, his mother pleads 
By the love she taught for Thee, 
Grant him the valiant strength he needs, 
And let him come back to me! 


—D. F. Miller. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY, Junior 


MOVIES AND SMUT 
E. F. MILLer 


HEN the Reverend Patrick Wagner paid his first visit to New 

York, he immediately looked up young Father Tim Casey. They 
had been classmates in the seminary, dining at the same table, sleeping 
under the same roof, partaking of the same studies and praying in the 
same chapel for twelve long years. Some people might suppose that so 
long a period of life, spent in constant companionship with another, 
should have made separation a painless, joyful operation, and that the 
two young men would have been glad to go their own separate ways 
after ordination without interference from or association with the other. 

But no. After twelve years of community life, the two men were 
just as solidly (if not more so) attached to one another as they were 
their first year together in the seminary. It must have been so; else 
Father Pat would not have been so anxious to get in touch with his 
old friend the moment he landed in New York. A man generally does 
not mortify himself on his vacation by going about with someone whom 
he does not like, even though, according to the injunction of Christ, he 
loves that individual with all his heart. 

Father Tim was overjoyed when he picked up the receiver and 
learned who it was at the other end of the wire. He had been looking 
forward to something that might lighten his spirit, which of late had 
been as heavy as a cruiser’s anchor. This waiting that he had to endure 
was tearing his patience to shreds. Two months now —and still no 
certain word as to whether he would be permitted to go off to his 
foreign mission in Brazil, or not. Only promises, weak and watery 
promises that put him off from day to day, that brightened his hopes 
for the morrow, only that on the morrow his hopes might be dashed to 
the ground. Besides, he was living out of a suitcase (because of the 
uncertainty of his future movements), and that too was becoming very 
tiresome. 

“Well, you old son of a gun,” he cried over the phone. “And what 
brings you to the big city? But wait! Where are you? I’ll be right down 
to lead you to the den of thieves where now I have my abode. If I were 
to give you diréctions how to get here and then leave you to your own 
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devices, I’m sure you’d get lost and land over in Jersey some place, or 
even deep in the heart of Brooklyn. We can never permit that. Where 
are you?” 

“Boy, O boy,” came back the answer. “I stand here enthralled. I see 
you talk just as much as ever.” 

“Cut out the foolishness and tell me where you are. I'll be at your 
side in a jiffy — before somebody sells you a share in the Statue of 
Liberty. Where are you?” 

When Father Wagner announced that he was in a telephone booth 
in Grand Central station, he knew that his friend would already be 
unbuttoning his cassock and calling out to those about him that he would 
be bringing home a visitor. 

“O.K.,” said Father Tim. “Hold everything. I’ll be right there.” 


HAT evening was a memorable one in the history of memorable 

evenings at St. Cecelia’s rectory in uptown Manhattan. The pastor 
of the parish, together with the curates, brought the two young priests 
down to the dining room (after parlor calls, unfinished business, and 
so forth, had been completed), and there began to feed them. They 
loaded down the table with a ham, bread, pickles, olives — in fact with 
all the things that go to make up a snack against the hunger that may 
creep up on one in the midst of the night. When the ice box was just 
about emptied (to the eventual disgust and discouragement of the cook) 
the party sat down to enjoy itself. The wit flew thick and fast; the jokes 
followed one another in brilliant succession. And there was room in the 
midst of all the foolishness for serious discussion on some of the 
problems that every priest meets in his daily ministrations. The evening 
was memorable all around — but especially for the two newly-made 
priests who had never experienced anything like it before. 

The next day Father Tim decided to show his friend a bit of New 
York. By this time he was sufficiently acquainted with the city to be 
able to act as guide. And so, proudly he led Father Wagner from this 
place to that, from this monument to that boulevard, voluble in his 
explanations, admiration and criticism. When they came down from 
the top of the Chrysler building, it was about four o’clock. Father Tim 
was all for going home. But his friend wanted to see the inside of a 
New York theatre. 

“Tt’s not that I care anything about seeing a movie,” he said. “But 
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my visit would not be complete unless I at least saw the inside of one 
of those famous movie places that the papers are forever talking about.” 
“Theatres are the same all over the country.” 
“T know. But I want to see one anyway. Besides, with that schedule 
you’ve arranged — West Point tomorrow, Washington the day after, 
and so forth — this may be our only chance. Come on, let’s go.” 


ATHER TIM had no other choice except to lead the way to one 
| Oe the more or less famous movie houses. From the splendor of 
the marquee that was looming up in the distance as they walked down 
Fifth avenue, he judged that the theatre behind the marquee was 
respectable. He investigated no further. He bought two tickets from 
the girl in the cubby-hole, and followed by Father Pat, entered the 
building and sat down in almost the last row. The movie. was already 
in progress. 

For some time the two priests could not get the gist of what they 
were beholding on the screen. It seemed all mixed up, with men and 
women crossing the line of vision, talking in a sophisticated, unnatural 
manner and then disappearing to make room for others who were of 
the same miserable and unpleasant type. Gradually the theme of the 
picture unfolded itself. And as it did, Father Tim’s anger began to 
rise. Here was one of those situations, built up amidst gorgeous props, 
beautiful women and handsome men, and supported with superlative 
acting, in which a young woman has two husbands on her hands, and 
does not want to dismiss either; who teases and tantalizes, kisses and 
pets first one and then the other, until the beholder is led to believe 
that such must be the normal way of living instead of the more difficult 
way of purity and self-restraint. Besides that, there were several sensual 
dances thrown in as interludes which had absolutely no connection with 
the plot of the picture; there was a constant flow of risqué conversation 
and double-meaning insinuations; there was the veiled suggestion of 
immorality and free love in the very breath of the whole thing. 

Father Tim could stand only so much of it. “Let’s get out of here 
before we’re poisoned,” he whispered in a voice that was more than a 
mere whisper. “This place is foul.” The people in his immediate neigh- 
borhood heard his words, and looked at him curiously. 

“You're right,” said a man’s voice somewhere in the darkness. 

“Be still,” said the querulous voice of a woman somewhere in 


the same darkness. 
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“Come on, Pat,” urged Father Tim, now in a loud voice. “Enough 
is enough.” He made his way up the aisle, talking all the while. 


HEN they arrived at the vestibule of the theatre, they noticed 
W. long line of people waiting to get tickets. Father Tim walked 
close to the line, commenting as though to himself about the emptiness 
and filthiness of the picture. A few stepped out of the line. They asked 
him what he meant. Obligingly he told them, and in such a voice that 
all could hear him. A small crowd began to gather. 

Father Tim Casey had in him all the power of indignation, coupled 
with courage, that is proper to his race. And he had words to match 
his indignation. Such words he was using now in prodigality. Father 
Wagner tugged at his companion’s arm in an effort to pull him away 
from what would certainly turn out to be trouble if the speech were 
not brought to an abrupt end. But to no avail. And so, the trouble came 
—jin the person of the manager of the theatre. He made his way 
politely through the knot of people encircling the priest till he stood 
directly in front of him. 

“Is there something wrong, Father?” he asked. “I’m the manager 
here; perhaps I can help you.” 

Father Tim kindled to the spark. “You bet there is something 
wrong,” he said. “How any man can. . .” 

“Come with me to my office,” he interrupted. “We can talk quietly 
there.” He led the way, Fathers Casey and Wagner — When 
they were seated in the office, the manager continued. 

“Now tell me exactly the nature of your complaint, and I assure 
you that if I can do anything, it shall be done.” 

“You know the nature of my complaint as well as I do,” responded 
Father Tim. “It’s that moving picture you’re showing right now.” 

“What’s wrong with the picture?” 

“What’s wrong with it?” Father Tim turned to his friend. “Did 
you hear him, Pat? He wants to know what’s wrong with the picture.” 
He turned back to the manager. “Everything’s wrong with it. That’s all.” 

“For instance?” 

“It doesn’t serve any decent purpose at all. Was it put out for the 
instruction of the people? If that’s the case, it fails miserably. If people 
want instruction in sex matters, they go to their doctor or their priest. 
There they get the whole picture, supernatural and all, and not just 
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half the picture. A moving picture, shown in a public place is not the 
proper setting for the discussion of intimate matters that are generally 
discussed behind a screen and not on a screen. Besides, the people who 
make the pictures are not in a position to know the answers to the 
question or the solutions to the problem. The divorces, the mixups, the 
immoralities of their own lives prove this.” 


‘6 ES,” said the manager. “Granted. But suppose I say the picture 
) merely for entertainment. What is wrong with it from that 
angle?” 

“Even more than from the other angle. When you send your little 
son out in the back yard to play you don’t give him a butcher knife to 
play with, or a bottle of sugar-flavored cyanide, do you? And then if he 
kills himself, lay it to the fact that he was merely entertaining himself?” 

“T’m sorry, but I don’t quite see the force of your comparison.” 

“Listen to me.” Father Tim got over to the edge of his chair. “The 
only way that the world can go on in peace and prosperity, the only 
way that people can work out their destiny in happiness is by listening 
to God. God says that marriage is to be monogamous; that purity is to 
be fostered; that philandering and infidelity are to be avoided more so 
even than a plague. And here you come along and give the young and 
the impressionable the vision of the attractiveness and the beauty of 
polygamous marriage, of impurity and infidelity that would make any 
decent man hide his head in shame.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you think one picture is going to 
tear down the morals of all the people?” 

“Maybe not. But add a hundred other pictures to this one, as you 
are doing right along, and you have dug the foundations for divorce 
courts, free love and all the other horrible evils that are so prevalent 
today. Anybody who would say that a child is not affected by the 
picture you are showing now, doesn’t know much about child psychology. 
And yet you are showing it in the name of entertainment!” 

“But the children are not supposed to come to such pictures. It is 
up to their parents to keep them away.” 

“Such a picture is not good for anybody. You, nor anybody else, is 
allowed to put even grown-up people into the danger, the proximate 
danger of breaking a natural law, which is a law made by God. And yet, 
a man would have to be a stick or a stone to be able to attend your 
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current movie and not be seriously tempted against purity. Why, man, 
all society depends on whether or not people retain their integrity of 
body and soul. Tell them that they don’t have to worry about that, and 
you undermine the home, and in undermining the home, you undermine 
all society. Can you say honestly that all those double-meaning jokes, 
those risqué situations, those naked dances do not constitute at least a 
flank attack on the integrity of your patrons?” 


66 UT we have to be realistic. We can’t be showing fairy tales 
B all the time.” 

“Ye gods!” shouted Father Tim. “Realistic? Is that what you call 
realistic? The bathroom side of man is not the only side. There are 
other episodes in his life besides vulgar episodes. In fact, the greater 
part of man is concerned with the good, the beautiful, the true. When 
you take only one part and belabor that as though it were the whole 
and nothing less than the whole, you are failing egregiously against 
realism. And every true artist would say the same thing.” 

The manager sat back, and for a minute or more said not a word. 
Father Tim took out a cigarette and lit it. He was so worked up he 
did not think to offer his package to his friend. Finally the manager 
spoke up. 

“Perhaps you have something there, Father. I have never heard 
such ideas as you have so forcibly expressed.” 

“Do you read anything?” demanded Father Tim. 

The manager looked pained. “Of course.I read,” he said. 

“What do you read?” 

The manager fumbled around for words. “Well, I read the paper, 
and a few magazines, like Esquire and so on.” 

“And that’s the trouble. Esquire! Ye gods.” Father Tim got up 
from his chair and prepared to go. “That’s the trouble. But I’ll do my 
best to remedy it. I’ll send you a couple of papers and pamphlets that 
will set you straight. But will you read them?” 

“I promise you that I shall.” 

“Come on, Pat. It’s almost supper time.” The two priests shook 
hands with the manager and made their departure. 


N THE street they did not talk for at least five minutes. Then 
Father Wagner said. “So that’s the kind of work you’re doing 
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in New York. A Savanarola come to judgment.” 

“Oh, be still.” 

“I’m not kidding, Tim. It’s wonderful. Keep it up. You did more 
good this afternoon than you’ll do with ten sermons. Keep it up. It’s 
good all the way through.” 

And so they made their way back to St. Cecelia’s, their first day of 
sight-seeing completed. 








Nostrums of Yore 


In a quaint and witty Irish book published in 1739 and 
brought to our attention by the London Tablet there are listed 
a number of cures for various ailments which seem to indicate 
two things: 1) that quack medicines were being puffed up with 
a fanfare of advertisement even in those days, and 2) that at 
least one Irish gentleman had the wit to point out their 
absurdity. Here are some of the cures which the aforesaid Irish 
gentleman lists, with an undoubted Irish twinkle in his eye: 
For nervous afflictions and incipent insanity he recommends a 
draught of blood taken from the veins behind an ass’s ear. 
For Nature’s own tooth powder he suggests ground cockle 
shells, or a cuttle fish bone, burnt or pulverized. In case of 
1 toothache, no need to hurry to a dentist. Just go out into the 
| * garden and secure a handful of worms, cook them over a slow 

fire, and use the result as a filling for the aching cavity. Hair 
tonics of various kinds are listed, e.g., a butterfly ground to 
powder and mixed with honey. If no butterflies are available, a 
horse-leech will do just as well. For spells of dizziness, the 
best remedy is a fortnight’s diet of peacock’s tongues mixed 
with wine. If peacocks are rationed, he advises scattering 
powdered silkworms on the crown of the head. And a final 
gem: for that run-down condition which makes life miserable, 
the author knows no better remedy than to take a nice warm 
bath in water into which you have previously sprinkled a 
handful of ants. 


| 


Do You Know What Hell is Like? 


Come and hear our new organist. 
— Sign seen outside a Church 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 
L. F. HyLanp 


THE SENSE OF HUMOR 


Laughter is almost necessary for human life. Surely it is 
necessary for health— for the restoration of health in those 
who are temporarily ill, and for the mental well-being of those 
who are incurably ill. Laughter is of various kinds. It may 
break out upon the features and ripple about over all the nerves 
and muscles of the body; or it may confine itself to the heart 
and mind and the merest corners of the lips. But whatever its 
expression, laughter is necessary for man. 


To be able to laugh, a person must observe certain rules. 
First and foremost among them is this: he must not take him- 
self too seriously in respect to the minor and passing things 
of life. Some people cannot laugh because they have no per- 
spective in their vision. Everything that concerns them seems 
important and grave. They make of themselves so all absorbing 
an object of contemplation that they do not even see or hear 
the things happening around them that should evoke their 
laughter. Wholesome laughter presupposes a mind that has 
learned to distinguish between eternal and temporal things: 
between the ineffable dignity of being a child of God and an 
heir to heaven and the humbling condition of having a human 
body that is heir to innumerable weaknesses and ills. He who 
takes himself too seriously is lacking this foundation for 
laughter. 

Another rule of laughter is that one must accept the fact 
that the world is filled with inconsistencies and the best thing 
to do about them is to laugh at them. This applies to the in- 
consistencies by which people hurt one another as well as to 
those that have no personal implications at all. It is not 
enough, for true laughter, to be able to see the inconsistency 
of such things as extremely tall and extremely short men 
paired off on solemn occasions, or of a cat or dog intruding 
into the sanctuary of a church during a wedding. One must also 
be capable of perceiving the elements of humor in the shabby 
conduct of one who pretends to be great-hearted and magnani- 
mous but in reality is small and selfish and mean. One must 
see how humorous it is for another person to brag and boast 
about his accomplishments when everybody but himself knows 
that he has never really succeeded at anything. 

It is worth while making an effort to put these two rules 
into practice. The result will be frequent laughter, either of the 


quiet chuckling type, or the open crackling sort that starts others 
laughing even when they do not know the cause. 
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DIALOGUE WITH CHILD 


Try this on your ten-year old, when he launches forth on his next 
spree of asking questions. 








D. F. MILLER 


ADDY, what is — dem — dem — 0 — what is this word, Daddy? 
Let me see. Oh yes. That word is dem-o-cracy. 

What does it mean, Daddy? It says here that we have to save it. 

Democracy, my son, is something very difficult to describe. I don’t 
know whether I can tell you about it rightly or whether you can get it 
into your head if I do. Maybe we had better skip it. 

But I want to know about it. It says here that we have to save it by 
fighting an awful war. Can’t I know what it is? 

There are many people, my boy, who say that we have to save 
democracy by fighting this war, but who don’t really know what 
democracy is. I am ready to wager that the man who wrote the words 
you are reading is that newspaper did not know what he was talking 
about. 

But you know, don’t you, Daddy? 

I must say that I have pretty strong ideas about it. I also have pretty 
strong ideas about those who make speeches about it and write articles 
in the papers about it without knowing what it is. 

If you tell me what it is, I bet I’ll know more about it than anybody 
in the world. 

That’s the spirit, son. Stick up for your father. I can’t let you down 
if you think that way. Now listen closely and I’ll do my best. 

I’m listening, Daddy. 

Well, to start with, democracy is —let me see — it is a kind of 
philosophy. No, that won’t do. You won’t get it. It is a conviction, a 
strong belief, held by all good and wise people, that every human being, 
every man and every woman and every child in the world is important, 
so important that no other human being has any right to hurt him or 
make a slave out of him or make him do things he knows he shouldn’t 
do. 

But, Daddy, does anybody say that some people have a right to hurt 
other people, or make them do things they shouldn’t do? 
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Oh, yes, my boy. There have been many such. For instance, in one 
country I know of, the leaders make mothers and fathers give up their 
children and put them in big camps with other children. Then they 
teach the children that there is no God and that they should learn all 
about how to kill, and that boys and girls of other countries are not 
worth anything and can be killed or made slaves. 

But that’s terribly wrong, isn’t it, Daddy? 

You bet it’s wrong. But don’t you see, that’s the opposite of demo- 
cracy that I’m trying to explain to you. 

Then dem — dem — 0 —cracy keeps people from killing or hurting 
other people, is that it, Daddy? 

That’s right. 

But there aren’t any good people who don’t want dem — o —cracy, 
are there? 

Well, I’ll tell you how it is. There are a lot of people, even here in 
the good old United States, who don’t know why it is wrong to hurt 
somebody else. They are the people who talk about democracy, but if 
they had a good chance to get something they want by hurting some- 
body else, they would do it because they don’t know any good reason 
why they shouldn’t. Therefore the most important thing about demo- 
cracy is the reason why you should never do wrong to somebody else. 
Do you know what that reason is? 

You tell me, Daddy. 

No. I’m going to make you tell me. You have learned some of your 
catechism, haven’t you? 

Oh, yes, Daddy. I always learn the answers by heart. 

Then tell me this: who made you? 

God made me. 

And why did God make you? 

To know Him, to love Him, to serve Him in this life and to be 
happy with Him forever in heaven. 

There’s your answer. That’s the reason for democracy. Is God greater 
than any human being? 

Oh, yes, Daddy. God is greater than all the human beings in the 
world. 

Is He greater than any king? 

A hundred —a million times greater. 

Is He greater than any general, or president, or millionaire? 
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Yes, because God can kill them but they can’t kill God. 

Then tell me this: If God made every human being to love Him 
and to serve Him, and to be happy with Him in heaven, can any king or 
president or general ever say that other human beings have to serve him 
first and God only second or not at all? 

No, because God should always be first. 

And if God thinks enough of every human being to want him to be 
with Him in heaven, do you think there could ever be any reason why 
one man could think that it didn’t matter how much wrong he did to 
other people? 


Never, Daddy, because if God loves somebody, everybody else has to 
love him too. 


Son, you’re a genius. You’ve got a brilliant mind. Now let me see 
whether that mind can go a little farther. Suppose that somebody says 
that there isn’t any God, or if there is a God, that we don’t have to 


think about Him or do anything for Him and that there isn’t any 
heaven. 


But they can’t say that. 

All right. All right. But just suppose they do. Now the question I 
want you to answer is this: what good reason can you think of that — 
such a person might have for not hurting anybody else in any way? 

You mean if there wasn’t any God at all? 

That’s what I mean. 


And if there wasn’t any heaven for people to go to when they die? 
Yes. 


And if nobody ever had to worry about what God said, or what He 
might do to them? 


Yes. What reason would such people have for being good to other 
people? 

There wouldn’t be any reason, Daddy. 

Are you sure? Wouldn’t it be nice to be good to everybody just be- 
cause it feels good not to hurt people? 

But, Daddy, if there weren’t any God or heaven or anything, I think 
it would feel nicer to steal when you want to. That’s the way I feel 
sometimes. I feel that I want to steal something and then I think of 
God and that’s what makes me not do it. Is it wrong to feel that way, 
Daddy? 

So long as you act like that, son, and keep from doing wrong things 
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because you think of God, you will be all right. But can’t you think of 
any other reason why people would not want to steal or hurt others 
even if they did not believe in God. 

I can’t, Daddy. Are there any other reasons? 

Well, somebody said the other day that people should be good to 
each other just because they live close together. How about that? 

Aw no, Daddy, because I live next door to Bill Smith, but I don’t 
like him. He’s a bully. But I wouldn’t want to do anything bad to him 
because that would be wrong. God wouldn’t like it. God wants us to love 
even bad people. 

Son, you’ve got what it takes. You’re the best little champion of 
democracy in the world. Now you know what I meant when I said 
there are a lot of people who talk about democracy but who don’t 
know what it means. 

Are they the ones who say we should not hurt anybody just because 
we live near them, or because it feels good not to hurt them? 

Exactly. They act as if there were no God or heaven or hell, and 
they try to tell us to be good for one of those foolish reasons. They 
themselves can’t do it, and nobody else can. 

Then I know what we have to do, Daddy. 

Do you? What is it? 

We have to teach everybody to believe in God and to be good and 
kind because that’s what God wants, and then everybody will have 
dem-o-cracy. 

If only we can do that, sonny, there won’t be any more wars. . . . 
Now it’s time for bed, my little philosopher. 

What’s that, Daddy? 

Right now it’s a boy of ten who knows more than a lot of famous 
professors, but who, nevertheless, is on his way to bed. Good night, son. 








Gifts of Distinction 


A well-intentioned, but ill-advised English inventor once 
gmade and offered to Queen Victoria a bustle which played 
“God Save the King” whenever she sat down. Some equally 
zealous, but mistaken American visitors to the Vatican, finding 
that Pius XI already had a golden telephone, wanted to present 
him with golden roller skates to diminish the fatigue of public 
audiences. 
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lawyer, who thought he saw more in the gadget than his friend Judson 
did. He became enthusiastic about it, and soon persuaded several capital- 
ists to give out with the money. In 1894 he and Judson formed the 
Universal Fastening Company. 


E original fastener was everything but practical, so the company 
I began making experiments, still using various forms of the hook 
and eye type. Two years later they had evolved several and began pro- 
moting the most promising one — which, incidentally, sounds like the 
most complicated one. It was a chain formed by flat, sheet metal hooks 
shaped like battle axes and joined together by open links. A slider 
joined two of these chains together by sliding the hooks into the eyes. 
Then the whole thing was laced into a shoe with an ordinary shoe lace! 

Because of repeated failures to make a machine that would turn out 
the fasteners in quantity, the Company was compelled to design a new 
fastener. It was another hook and eye type but instead of the metal 
chain, small separate metal units were attached to the edges of fabric 
tapes similar to the tape used in the present Talon fastener. Its trade 
name was the “C-Curity” Fastener. Catchy — but optimistic; for the 
security it offered was at best a precarious thing. It had the unbridled 
habit of popping open at odd moments, much to the confusion of the 
wearer and the embarrassment of all in the vicinity. 

Like its ancestors, the “C-Curity” was not a success; but it gave 
such promise that the company’s designer went back to work on it in 
an attempt to improve it. 

He met with success. Most important, he curbed its tendency to fly 
open under stress. The new fastener appeared on the market in 1908 and 
was called the Plako, because designed especially for use on the plackets 
of skirts. (A placket, gentlemen, being the slit on the side of a skirt 
for the convenience of the one putting it on). A number of Plakos were 
sold, chiefly through the smooth tactics of a salesman who peddled them 
from door to door and on trains. To housewives he sold the fasteners 
at 35 cents each to sew on their husband’s trousers; to thoughtful hus- 
bands on trains he sold the Plakos for their wives’ skirts. 

His sales alone, however, were not enough to keep the company 
going. Quietly it began to slide into bankruptcy. Colonel Walker came 
to the rescue by talking more bankers out of more money; and with 
this new capital, Gideon Sundback, the company’s designer, was enabled 


to continue his experiments. 
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there are a lot of people who talk about democracy but who don’t 
know what it means. 

Are they the ones who say we should not hurt anybody just because 
we live near them, or because it feels good not to hurt them? 

Exactly. They act as if there were no God or heaven or hell, and 
they try to tell us to be good for one of those foolish reasons. They 
themselves can’t do it, and nobody else can. 

Then I know what we have to do, Daddy. 

Do you? What is it? 

We have to teach everybody to believe in God and to be good and 
kind because that’s what God wants, and then everybody will have 
dem-o-cracy. 

If only we can do that, sonny, there won’t be any more wars. . . . 
Now it’s time for bed, my little philosopher. 

What’s that, Daddy? 

Right now it’s a boy of ten who knows more than a lot of famous 
professors, but who, nevertheless, is on his way to bed. Good night, son. 
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made and offered to Queen Victoria a bustle which played 
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lawyer, who thought he saw more in the gadget than his friend Judson 
did. He became enthusiastic about it, and soon persuaded several capital- 
ists to give out with the money. In 1894 he and Judson formed the 
Universal Fastening Company. 


E original fastener was everything but practical, so the company 
I began making experiments, still using various forms of the hook 
and eye type. Two years later they had evolved several and began pro- 
moting the most promising one — which, incidentally, sounds like the 
most complicated one. It was a chain formed by flat, sheet metal hooks 
shaped like battle axes and joined together by open links. A slider 
joined two of these chains together by sliding the hooks into the eyes. 
Then the whole thing was laced into a shoe with an ordinary shoe lace! 

Because of repeated failures to make a machine that would turn out 
the fasteners in quantity, the Company was compelled to design a new 
fastener. It was another hook and eye type but instead of the metal 
chain, small separate metal units were attached to the edges of fabric 
tapes similar to the tape used in the present Talon fastener. Its trade 
name was the “C-Curity” Fastener. Catchy — but optimistic; for the 
security it offered was at best a precarious thing. It had the unbridled 
habit of popping open at odd moments, much to the confusion of the 
wearer and the embarrassment of all in the vicinity. 

Like its ancestors, the “C-Curity” was not a success; but it gave 
such promise that the company’s designer went back to work on it in 
an attempt to improve it. 

He met with success. Most important, he curbed its tendency to fly 
open under stress. The new fastener appeared on the market in 1908 and 
was called the Plako, because designed especially for use on the plackets 
of skirts. (A placket, gentlemen, being the slit on the side of a skirt 
for the convenience of the one putting it on). A number of Plakos were 
sold, chiefly through the smooth tactics of a salesman who peddled them 
from door to door and on trains. To housewives he sold the fasteners 
at 35 cents each to sew on their husband’s trousers; to thoughtful hus- 
bands on trains he sold the Plakos for their wives’ skirts. 

His sales alone, however, were not enough to keep the company 
going. Quietly it began to slide into bankruptcy. Colonel Walker came 
to the rescue by talking more bankers out of more money; and with 
this new capital, Gideon Sundback, the company’s designer, was enabled 


to continue his experiments. 
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Y 1912 the company was getting warmer. Colonel Walker’s ideal 
B was becoming more and more a reality. Sundback’s persistent 
work resulted in a fastener made of a pair of fabric tapes. Along the 
edge of one tape was a series of spring clips; the edge of the other 
tape was beaded. An ingenious slider wedged the clips apart and fed 
the beaded edge into the opened clips, which then snapped about the 
beads and held them in place. A few samples were made by hand; they 
were smooth, inconspicuous and secure. Hookless fastener No. 1 had 
been born. 


Colonel Walker changed the name of the company to the Hookless 
Fastener Co. and dropped every available nickel into the business. The 
jackpot, however, evaded them —as jackpots will. The new fastener 
worked fine except for one thing; it wore out too fast. Which resulted 
in more headaches and more experimenting. 


Then in 1913 they hit it. Sundback developed the Hookless No. 2 
and at last they had what they had been looking for. Basically it worked 
the same as does the fastener popularly known today as the zipper. 
Naturally, in 30 years, improvements have been made; but in its funda- 
mental principles it was the same as that made today by the Talon Co. 
of Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


The next problem was to get people to buy it, a procedure not made 
any easier by the bad impression created by the Plako and the old 
C-Curity. The logical purchasers would be clothing manufacturers, so 
they were approached first. Their response was impressively frigid. 
Only a few tried the fastener, not as an article of utility but chiefly as 
a novelty. Hookless No. 2 began to gather dust. Then in 1917 came the 
first big commercial break. 


That year an unemployed tailor named E. J. Ewig approached the 
Hookless Co. with the idea of a money belt closed with a Hookless 
fastener. Colonel Walker had been thinking of the same thing, so they 
got together on it. The tailor set up two decrepit sewing machines in 
his Brooklyn basement and made the belts; Hookless supplied the 
fasteners. Sailors on the Brooklyn and New York waterfronts, heading 
overseas, clamored for the belts. Twenty-four thousand fasteners were 
sold that year, three-fourths of them through Ewig. It meant three 
meals a day for the tailor and a start in the right direction for Hookless. 
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NE day in the following year eleven mysterious telephone calls 
O within 24 hours were received by the small Hookless office in 
Meadville. Each call was curiously alike; each caller wanted 10,000 
fasteners. This phenomenon wanted investigating. The Company dis- 
covered that several months before, as part of the feverish war activity 
of 1918, an inventor had tried to interest the Army in his flying-suit. 
The suit was made of leather with electric heating wires running between 
the layers of lining; it was heavy and clumsy. And it closed with a 
Hookless fastener. 

At a preliminary demonstration the examining board of Army ofh- 
cers gave the suit the works. As one of the tests, the poor inventor had 
to wade and paddle around in it in water. When he sloshed out two 
hours later, the suit was a mess. The opinion as to what the inventor 
should do with his suit was unanimous. Unanimous, that is, except for 
one officer, an observer present for the Navy. What impressed him was 
the way in which the fastener on the suit remained perfectly intact. 

Several months later the Navy had a flying-suit ready and asked for 
bids on it, stipulating that it was to be closed by the type of fastener 
made by Hookless Co. of Meadville. Eleven bidders responded; hence 
the eleven phone calls. The successful bidder eventually bought the 
10,000 fasteners, but that ended it. The close of the War brought an 
end to interest in aviation equipment. 


HE slide-fastened money belts and the flying-suits brought the 

usefulness of the fastener to the attention of only a limited 
number of potential purchasers. To give the whole nation an idea of its 
merits it would have to be used on some article in general use. It was 
tried on gloves with some success after the War, and with considerably 
more success on tobacco pouches—the famous “Locktite” pouches 
still being made in Gloversville, New York, by their original inventor. 
But still the fastener’s fame was only local, confined mostly to the 
pockets of pipe smokers. What introduced it to the public at large 
happened in 1921, when the letter came from the Goodrich Rubber Co. 
of Akron. 

For months Colonel Walker’s two sons, his only salesmen, had tried 
to persuade rubber footwear manufacturers to use the fastener on their 
galoshes. None of them showed any interest. Then one day a footwear 
designer of the Goodrich Co. (the one company the Walkers had not 
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approached) happened to see a pair of gloves lying on a table in the 
Rubber Company’s New York office. The gloves belonged to a salesman 
and were equipped with a fastener which greatly aroused the designer’s 
interest. Like a detective on the trail of a murderer, he traced the 
origin of the fastener step by step from the salesman to the small, 
struggling company in Meadville. 

Then Hookless received the letter. The Goodrich Rubber Co. wanted 
a special price on an order of fasteners. One hundred and seventy thou- 
sand of them! A single order greater than the entire sales of the previous 
year. Hookless, however, saw one small hair floating in the soup: 
Goodrich omitted to mention what the fasteners were to be used on. 
So to Akron went the sales manager to find out. Goodrich refused to 
tell; so Hookless refused to sell. 

Repeated failure had made Colonel Walker cautious. His skeptical 
refusal to sell to Goodrich was born of the realization that one more 
conspicuous failure would land the Hookless Co. bottom up on the 
nearest rocks. And 170,000 fasteners were sufficiently conspicuous. He 
had faith in his fastener but he wanted to know what kind of company 
it was keeping. 

His common sense and their need of the fastener finally forced the 
Goodrich men to yield. The Hookless Co. was informed that the slide 
fasteners were to be tried on rubber galoshes. How well would they 
work on galoshes? Colonel Walker wondered. Knowing the fastener’s 
limitations as well as its possibilities, he decided not to sell. 

Instead he gave the rubber company enough fasteners with which 
to make experiments. And his caution was well-founded; for in the 
course of the experiments a number of unforeseen problems turned up. 
Each bug had to be attacked and exterminated individually. 

Finally by the end of that year several hand made samples had been 
evolved and they worked perfectly. The type and design were standard- 
ized. The rubber company bought 150,000 fasteners and soon the 
galoshes were being turned out in quantity. 

They appeared on the market in 1923 and were a sensation. They 
were lighter and trimmer than any ever made. And their chief attraction 
was the slick, smooth-working slide fastener. No more wasted time 
and effort; no more fumbling with clumsy buckles. Goodrich officials 
got together to select a trade name for their new overshoe, a name that 
would draw a picture in the mind of the public. The president of the 
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company said what they needed was a name to describe the way it zipped. 
The next step was natural. Someone jumped up, said: “Well, why not 
call it a zipper?” So the zipper was born, and soon became a household 
word, “Zipper” was the name given to designate the complete overshoe ; 
but to the public, “zipper” came to mean the slide-fastener, no matter 
on what it appeared. The error has endured to this day. 

Goodrich upped ‘ts order to 750,000 fasteners for its new galoshes 
the first year, and the consequent publicity gave the slide fastener 
national prominence. So the Hookless Co. began to look around for an 
identifying name for its popular product. The Patent Office had given 
it the formidable title of “multiple operated fastener.” For years 
people called it just plain “zipper”; but technically, zipper meant — 
and means —a rubber shoe made by Goodrich. 


HE need for a trade name increased still more after clothing 
"Sore finally realized that the Hookless fastener gave to 
their products that extra irresistible something. More and more the 
public began to demand the convenience they insisted on calling the 
“zipper.” Out of deference to the Goodrich Co., who naturally wanted 
to retain its monopoly of the catchy word, the legal department of 
Hookless went into a huddle for the purpose of christening its fastener. 
The fruit of their deliberation was the distinctive word ‘‘Talon.” The 
Hookless Fastener Co., became Talon, Incorporated. 

The reader may recall that formerly the use of the fastener was 
limited to articles which always had one end closed, like gloves or 
galoshes. It was used on dozens of articles of apparel, but never on those 
which opened at both ends, like jackets or coats. “Why don’t they make 
zippers (that word again) that will come apart?” was a question fre- 
quently asked by people who liked the convenience of the fastener. 

In answer to that question, the fastener that did come apart was 
given to the public in 1928, and made an immediate hit. Its usefulness 
was thus more than doubled. 

An even greater improvement had been made two years previously, 
when Talon’s engineering department came up with a new slider for the 
fastener. It was equipped with the present automatic lock, so that the 
fastener could be secured with the garment fully closed or partly open. 
Before its invention you could never be sure just how long the particular 
slide-fastened garment you were wearing would stay closed. The fastener 
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was not made to lock against accidental opening. A slight strain at the 
top end of the fastener and the slider scooted downwards, leaving you 
there with your fastener’s mouth hanging open. The present smooth- 
working lock is so unobtrusively effective that users take it entirely for 
granted. 

The sale of 24,000 slide fasteners in one year seemed like big busi- 
ness to the old Hookless Co. back in 1917. But since then, one billion 
fasteners have been sold, in many sizes, for hundreds of civilian uses. 
That was in peacetime. Just how much the “zipper” now contributes to 
the war effort is difficult to estimate; but it is tremendous. The entire 
output of Talon, Inc., now goes to the Allied armed forces exclusively 
in ever-increasing volume. 

But soon the company hopes to be able to export a considerable 


number of slide fasteners to Germany. Four of them on the suit of each 
Yank paratrooper ! 





Not For Gentlemen 


At a fashionable gathering during the Civil War period a 
group of men were conversing together. One of them began 
to tell a story which was not as respectable as it might have 
been, and by way of preface he looked around the group and 
said: 

“Are there any ladies present?” 

“No, but there are. gentlemen,” answered a quiet voice. 


The men turned and looked at the speaker. It was General 
Ulysses S. Grant. 





Epitaph Department 





In Memory ov 
John Smith, who met 
wierlent death neer this spot 
18 hundred and 40 too. He was shot 
by his own pistol. 
It was not one of the new kind 
but a old fashioned 
brass barrel, and of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 
—Sparta Diggins, California 
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LITURGICAL “FADS” 





A calm appraisal of one of the great modern movements in the 
Church, in which the middle path between extremes is taken. 





L. G. MILLER 


ERHAPS no single activity within the Church has had so many 
Prova written about it in recent years as the so-called liturgical 
movement. It is a phenomenon towards which, it would seem, some 
people find it impossible to take a middle attitude; they must be either 
violently for it or violently against it. With its fondest adherents it 
becomes a fiery crusade, and with its most severe critics it represents 
a foolish fad which will disappear with the next change of fashion in 
women’s clothes. 

A middle attitude should be possible. That there is room for ex- 
tremism among the advocates of the liturgical movement cannot be 
denied, because some place their advanced ideas almost on a par with 
the dogmas of faith. Perhaps'these have done as much to discredit the 
movement as any other single factor. But it cannot be said blandly, on 
the other hand, that the whole thing is nothing but a passing fancy 
which sprang up from the over imaginative zeal of a few layfolk. There 
are too many official pronouncements connected with the movement to 
make such a statement as that. 

To begin with, an analysis of the expression “liturgical movement” 
will show that in its essence at least it is far from being a mere fad or 
fancy. It represents a drive to persuade and enable lay-folk to take a 
more intelligent and active interest in the official worship offered up by 
the Church, and primarily, of course, in the sacrifice of the Mass. 

Now anyone who finds fault with that general objective must cer- 
tainly be placing himself in opposition to the expressed wish of the 
hierarchy of the Church, and particularly of the Popes for the last 
fifty years. The objective did not spring in the first instance from the 
layfolk at all. Certain learned priests in Germany and France laid the 
foundations of the movement in the middle years of the 19th century, 
men such as the famous Dom Gueranger of Solesmes Abbey in France. 
But these priests were merely giving expression to a slowly gathering 
force within the Church, and when the Popes began to speak, it was 
with an emphasis that was unmistakable. 
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Pope Pius X is generally regarded as the father of the modern 
liturgical movement, and of his many pronouncements on the subject, 
none is more often quoted than this famous passage from his Motu 
Proprio on Church Music, dated November 22, 1903: 

“Filled as we are with a most ardent desire to see the true Christian 
spirit flourish again in every respect and be preserved by all the faithful, 
we deem it necessary to provide before all else for the sanctity and 
dignity of the temple, in which the faithful assemble for no other object 
than that of acquiring this spirit from its foremost and indispensable 
fount, which is the active participation in the most holy mysteries and 
in the public and solemn prayer of the Church.” 

Active participation of the faithful in the most holy mysteries — 
that is the essential aim of the liturgical movement. Will anyone dare 
to say that such an aim is foolish or fanciful? Benedict XV confirmed 
the words of his saintly predecessor by writing that one of the chief 
ways in which people could be brought back to the Church would be 
“to attract them to take an active part in the holy Mysteries and eccle- 
siastical festivals.” And Pius XI, who had much to say on this subject, 
declared emphatically: “It is most necessary that the faithful, not as 
outsiders or as dumb spectators, but as understanding truly and as 
penetrated by the beauty of the liturgy, should so assist at the sacred 
functions . . . that their voices alternate with those of priest and choir.” 


T THE root of many of the objections made against the liturgicai 
movement is the idea that it is something new-fangled and 
entirely unnecessary. “We have always had the liturgy, and we revere 
it,” these people may say, “but why try to cram it down people’s throats? 
Our fathers and mothers went to Mass and received the Sacraments, 
and they were none the worse for not knowing how to use a missal, or 
even knowing what a missal looked like. Why, then, insist so strongly 
on the importance of active participation in the liturgy?” 

The general answer to such an objection is that while passive par- 
ticipation in liturgical functions may be good, active and intelligent 
participation is unquestionably much better. It may be that for some 
of the faithful, particularly those who are older and who have been 
attending Mass for years and using only their rosary and well-thumbed 
Key of Heaven, such an active role will be very difficult and even im- 
possible. Obviously these sincere Catholics, doing what they can. to 
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profit by the Mass, will communicate largely in its graces. But it still 
must be laid down as a rule, with exceptions put to one side, that the 
more active is one’s participation in the actual words and actions of the 
liturgy, the more fruitful will it be. The rosary is the most beautiful of 
private prayers, and it has a place of its own in Catholic devotional 
life, and that place is not to be found in the midst of the public, official 
prayer of the Church which we call the Mass. It is good to say the 
Rosary during Mass, but it is far better to join in the prayers which the 
Church intends to be said at that time. 


Perhaps at this point any mistruster of the liturgical movement 
who chances to be reading this article may raise his hand in protest and 
say: “You’ve got me all wrong. I haven’t any objection to the liturgy 
as such. I think it’s a good thing, and I am all for the faithful taking 
a more and more active part in it. What I object to is some of the 
more exotic phases of the liturgical movement which some liturgists put 
forward as if they should be made to bind under pain of mortal sin. 
They insist in this way on the importance of receiving Holy Com- 
munion only during Mass, never before or after. They write so 
ecstatically of the Dialogue Mass, as if the most important thing a 
pastor has to do is to teach it to his flock.” 


UT are these phases of the liturgical movement entirely exotic 

and unnecessary? With regard to the much-maligned Dialogue 
Mass, i.e., Mass in which the congregation participates vocally in the 
Mass worship, Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis once remarked: “This 
is not an innovation, it is a restoration.” In former days the normal 
Mass-rite was not low Mass, but High Mass, and at each High Mass 
the words of the liturgy were divided between celebrant, deacon, sub- 
deacon, acolytes, choir and people, and this in such a fixed fashion that 
the rite could not be properly celebrated without all of them. Such 
mutual participation certainly represents the ideal of a communal church 
service, and the present efforts to introduce the dialogue Mass are 
directed towards bringing about that ideal as far as possible. It may 
easily be conceded that the practice needs rigorous control, otherwise 
it will be more productive of disturbance than of piety. But such 
regulation should be possible, and, granting its possibility, Bishop 
Muench of the Fargo diocese is certainly right in calling the dialogue 
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Mass a “laudable custom — because it brings the people closer to the 
altar.” 

What about the opinion that the only proper time to receive Holy 
Communion, if it is at all possible, is during the Mass? Is such an 
opinion only on the fringe of true Catholic belief? Is it to be regarded 
with suspicion as being an unwarranted extension of liturgical enthu- 
siasm? If it is such, then the Bishops are as guilty as anyone else. At 
the National Eucharistic Congress in Cleveland in 1935 Bishop Alter 
of Toledo urged what he called “full and complete participation in the 
Holy Sacrifice” in unmistakable terms : 

“Without Holy Communion the Mass lacks completeness, and 
without the Mass, Holy Communion suffers from the same defect. The 
two belong together, and form thus an integral act of worship which is 
both public and private in character, and social and individual in its 
application of grace and spiritual benefit.” 

And Bishop White of Spokane writes in the same vein: 

“The reception of Holy Communion at whatever time permitted has 
its own immeasurable advantages, but should not insistence also be 
laid on the intimate relation that exists between the Sacrament and the 
Sacrifice? On the fact that reception of Communion during Mass is an 
integral part of perfect assistance at Mass, that as the faithful are 
co-offerers with the celebrant, so also they should receive with him 
the Eucharistic Bread ?” 

Father Gerald Ellard, who gives these quotations and many others 
like them in his very able Christian Life and Worship finds dogmatic 
justification for the opinion in the Council of Trent’s luminous discus- 
sion of the functions of the Eucharist. The last and highest function 
of the Eucharistic gift is to be a “symbol of that one body whereof He 
is the Head, and to which He would fain have us as members united 
by the closest bond of faith, hope and charity.” Now the Eucharist can 
be regarded as fulfilling this function perfectly only if it be seen as a 
complementary, integral part of sacrificial worship. 


HESE are only two points among many phases of the liturgical 
movement which come in for criticism. Proposals such as those 
urging Mass in the vernacular and Mass in the evening (even outside 
of wartime) are undoubtedly advanced and as yet only theoretical. But 
in almost every case it can be shown that there is a hard kernel of solid 
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and respectable opinion beneath all the enthusiastic talk of the ex- 
tremists. This over-enthusiasm should not be allowed to obscure the 
fact that the main stream of the liturgical movement is growing wider 
and deeper with each passing day, and that it contains within itself much 
that can bring about a more genuine spirit of Catholic Action in the 
faithful. 

As a matter of fact, the growth of the movement during the last 
few years has been nothing short of amazing. One thing reflects this 
growth most remarkably, and that is the increasing use of the missal 
by the faithful. During the period from 1920 to 1930 only two pub- 
lishers in the United States were selling missals, and for that period 
they showed a combined sale of about 46,000 copies. In the ten years 
following 1930, their sales rocketed td some 800,000, and ten or twelve 
other publishers entered the field and added hundreds of thousands to 
that total. Father Stedman’s artistic little Sunday missal at the last 
report is pushing on towards the two million mark, and besides all these 
the Leaflet Missal published at St. Paul still continues to be popular. 

That the liturgy can and should serve as a powerful influence for 
the Catholic way of life has been emphasized by the last four Popes. 
Pius XI once declared that “the liturgy is the most important organ of 
the ordinary magisterium of the Church,” and on another occasion had 
this to say: “A need of our times is social or communal prayer, to be 
voiced under the guidance of the pastors in enacting the solemn functions 
of the liturgy. This alternating of prayers will be of the greatest assist- 


ance in banishing the numberless evils which disturb the minds of 
the faithful in our age.” 


N THE light of these statements (and they are far from being 

isolated) it would seem foolish for a Catholic to assume an attitude 
of distaste towards the liturgical movement with all that it connotes. 
It may even be said that for a good Catholic the only possible attitude 
is to accept it in substance; to be wary, indeed, of excesses, but to join 
wholeheartedly in the general policy of encouraging and enabling our 
Catholic laity as far as possible to take an intelligent and active part in 
the unchanging beauties of Catholic liturgical worship. 

CSS =o 

Our sorrows sanctified become our holiest treasures; a life without 

sorrow would be as arid as a garden without rain or dew. 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
D. F. MILLER 


Complaint: My husband is the restless type of man. who insists on 
moving us all from one city to another so often that we never have time 
to get well acquainted with our surroundings. He may have a satisfactory 
job in one city and we may seem to be getting along fine. Then he will 
hear of “something better” — it may be in a city five hundred miles away, 
—and we have to pack up all our things and move off with him. The 
children get no sort of progressive schooling — and we are everlastingly 
starting all over. What can I do? 

Solution: It is true that since the husband is the head of the family 
and the bread-winner, it is the duty of the wife to make her home 
where he decides that the home should be. Nevertheless this does not 
mean that the wife is bound to live a nomadic kind of life without ever 
trying to induce him to settle down in one place where a family can be 
raised in a normal way. As a matter of fact it is the duty of the wife 
to try to make him see the harm he is doing to the children and the 
risk he is running of breaking up the home. Before she can accomplish 
her purpose, she must try to understand the motives behind his restless- 
ness. 

In many cases of this kind the husband is the victim of a get-rich- 
quick complex. He is not satisfied with an ordinary good living. He 
thinks that if he changes work often enough he will strike it rich some 
day. Sometimes this complex is fostered unwittingly by the ambition of 
a wife. If she expresses envy of others who are better off, or complains 
about the lack of things she wants, even when all necessary things are 
being provided, it sometimes goads a husband on to keep shifting about 
in the hope of silencing her complaints and giving her everything she 
desires. He does not realize that constancy and perseverance in one job 
are the most important means of success, and she does not realize that 
she is making such constancy and perseverance very difficult for him. 

In other cases the restlessness of a husband is simply due to a weak- 
ness of character which shows itself in an almost insuppressible desire 
for constant change. There is no particular ambition connected with it; 
he merely grows tired of one kind of work and wants something new. 
In this case the wife should use every talent and artifice she possesses 
to make him see that this is a weakness —and a weakness that will do 
lasting harm to himself, his wife and his children. 

A difficulty such as this could only arise in a time of false prosperity 
such as we have now. Perhaps the order from Washington freezing 
men in their jobs has already solved it for a while; if not, the coming 
of another depression after the war will make frequent change of jobs 
impossible. We hope that by that time the husband complained of here 
will have attained stability. 
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SINS THAT MAKE WAR 





A plea to the consciences of Americans that have expressed horror 
and outrage — over the sins of their enemies. 





D. F. MILLER 


AR makes moralists of many people who scarcely knew what 
\ y morality was before. It is a common thing today to hear promi- 
nent persons expressing violent horror and disgust over the sins of 
Hitler, Mussolini, and the pagan rulers of Japan. Those sins are great, 
indeed, and are deserving of horror, but they are not the only sins 
committed in the world. Too much of the horror is one-sided; too 
many people have suddenly, and for the first time, found themselves 
with outraged consciences, but over the sins of their enemies. What is 
needed by America, if this war is to be won and its peace to be lasting, 
is an outraged conscience over its own sins. 

It cannot be said too often that the sins of America have brought it 
into the war. This is not to say that its cause in the war is unjust. 
Americans are fighting for life and liberty against those who would take 
them away; but there would have been no need of this bloody business 
of self-defense, under the providence of God, if Americans did not 
deserve bitter chastisement for their own wrongs. It is possible to see 
the finger of God in every sacrifice and hardship now being endured; it 
is possible almost to look into the mind of God and see how He is 
fitting the punishment to the crimes. 


HE first crime of Americans that brought God’s permission for a 
+ on war is greed. It is Americans’ respectable sin. When greed 
is mentioned, many people like to think about the outright miser, who 
wears rags for clothing and lives on bread and water, and stores away 
every penny he gains over and above that required for his bare needs, 
who loves to lock his doors and bolt his windows and in secret run his 
fingers through his hoard. With such persons in mind it is easy to say: 
“T am not one of these.” Or they think of robbers and gunmen and 
racketeers, who flout all the laws of both God and man to satisfy their 
craving for money, and again they can say: “I am not like these.” 
But greed is not confined to the miser and the racketeer. It is present 
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in the businessman who lies, deceives and cheats to make money faster. 
It is present in the heart of the capitalist who begrudges a bare mainte- 
nance wage of, say two thousand dollars a year, to his employees, 
while he is making one or two hundred thousand a year. It is present 
in the heart of the mother who seeks or causes an abortion because “it 
costs too much to raise a child.” It is found in a great many millions of 
American pagans, who have nothing but money to live for, and who 
prove it by committing suicide or going crazy if some of their riches 
are taken away. It is found in the owners of houses of prostitution ; in 
the corrupt officials of many a city; in the gambling rings that continue 
to operate despite all the laws that are made against them. Greed is 
found in every heart that is cold and dead to compassion for the poor. 

It has often been said that all wars are economic wars, which, in 
simpler language, means that all wars are the result of greed. The man 
who cheats his neighbor today, may murder tomorrow for the same 
cause. Since there has been so much greed in America, it may be said 
that even if Japan and Germany had not attacked, war would have 
come to America in some other way. Greed inspires, first, craft for the 
sake of gain, and when that no longer succeeds, then violence to attain 
its ends. God seems to say to a nation that is widely afflicted with greed: 
“TI made the laws of justice and charity that the goods of the earth 
might be equitably distributed amongst all. You want it otherwise; you 
want every man free to take what he can get from his neighbor regard- 
less of justice and law. Then you shall have what you want, for that 
means war. Your own citizens shall die at the hands of the citizens of 
other lands, and your own principles shall support them in their murder. 
Every man who has ever stolen from his neighbor, every man who has 
cheated or lied or defrauded for gain, has said to his enemies : ‘Whatever 
you can take from me, shall be yours.’ ” 


HE second sin that is being punished in kind by war is the sin 
of lust. All forms of lust are the misuse of the faculty of creation 
given to man by God. The powers of sex are dedicated to the continua- 


tion of life; lust is the vice that dedicates them to personal pleasure 


alone. Is it not fitting that for a nation that has despised and misused 
and degraded the life-creating prerogatives of man, God should decree 
the punishment of a death-dealing war? 

That is what is happening to America now. Americans have embraced 
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lust in almost every form. They have embraced contraception as the 
greatest boon ever created by man. Contraception is that form of lust 
in which a husband and wife say to one another: “It is obvious that 
our marriage privileges were meant to be fruitful in new life; God has 
manifested that in the very way we are fashioned and the foundations 
of marriage. But we shall circumvent God. We shall change His plan. 
We shall take the pleasure He gave and reject the purpose for which 
it was meant to be a reward. Sex shall no longer mean life, but death, 
death even by murder if, by accident, new life should chance to arise.” 
Divorce, the national testimonial to the restlessness of American lust, 
is another means whereby man has evaded the plan of God whereby 
marriage and sex mean life, full life for all the children God wishes to 
send into the world. The possibility of divorce in the mind of husband 
and wife promotes contraception; the actuality of divorce all but kills 
the children that have been born because it thrusts them homeless and 
loveless upon the world. Americans have given fornication and unclean- 
ness a place of honor in social life that they have received only in 
outright pagan countries before, and the immorality of young people, 
the adulteries of the older, the incentives provided in a thousand forms 
to both, are Americans’ way of saying to God: “You made sex for life; 
to us it means pleasure alone.” 

It is not difficult to understand how and why God can permit a war 
to decimate the ranks of such a people. Through the war He speaks 
thus: “You have despised the source of life I gave you. You have held 
life cheap and worthless ; you have degraded and outraged the pleasures 
that were designed to perpetuate life. Therefore this shall be your 
punishment: Your own lives shall be held cheap in the hands of your 
enemies. Your fathers shall be taken from you; your sons and husbands 
shall be killed; your families shall be broken and your homes shall be 
destroyed. I am the author of life and of death; authority over life 
you have taken from me, and therefore my authority over death shall 
be exercised now.” 


E third sin for which the outraged conscience of America should 
mourn because it brought on this war is the sin of hate. The hates 


of America are doubly deserving of punishment because America 
pretends to be the land of true brotherly love. It is the land of democracy, 
and democracy means that every man is a king, safe in his own rights 
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and respectful of the rights of others. Yet how much hatred Americans 
have fostered among themselves! In the political realm hatred has never 
been so bitter as it is today. The will of the majority is supposed to 
rule, the minority exercising the valuable prerogative of constructive 
criticism and watchful concern for good government, but in all other 
things remaining loyal, obedient and true to their lawful superiors. Yet 
even today during war there are disappointed office-seekers, minority 
losers of elections, political factions, that hate with a screaming and 
vicious hatred those who are authorized to rule. In every foul and 
calumnious jest, in every unfounded and unprovable anecdote that is 
whispered against those in office, the hatred of Americans is revealed. 
There is hatred between capital and labor, the former spending thousands 
of dollars to prevent the workingman from bettering his condition, to 
spy on labor leaders, to propagandize for public approval of its hate, 
the latter often promoting violence and sabotage against capital. All 
this in a country that boasts of its brotherly love. There is hatred between 
races and nationalities. Whites hate negroes (this is the so-called negro 
problem for many: how to hate the negro and still not have him rise in 
wrath against the whites), and Americans of one nationality hate those 
of another and express their hatred in a multitude of ways. Even among 
families and neighbors there is hatred, for there are blood relatives in 
almost every city who do not speak to one another, and neighbors living 
side by side who carry grudges down unbroken years. 

Should not hate be punished by war? Hate is war. War is only the 
breaking out into the open of fires of hate that had smouldered in secret 
and beneath the surface long before. To those who have been guilty of 
hatred here, the voice of God is saying now: “This is your war. You 
are the tyrant and you are the attacker who can be blamed for the war 
of your people. Had there been no Hitler or Mussolini, no Tojo or 


Hirohito, your anger and hatred against your fellow man would have 
created war in some other way.” 


HHESE are the thoughts that should inevitably come to the mind 
{ 20m Americans are heard expressing their horror for the sins of 
their enemies. The Nazis have been avaricious; so have we. The Nazis 
have desecrated marriage ; so have we. The Nazis have hated and sought 
revenge; so have we. The sins of Americans may not have taken the 
spectacular and international forms of those of their enemies; but in 
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the eyes of God they are the same sins, deserving of punishment even 
as in the spectacular forms. Therefore while consciences are being 
offended at sight of the spectacular sins, let them be reminded of the 
ones that flourished widely in the land of democracy, that horror may be 
fruitful, and true penance salutary for peace. 








A Pope Who Erred 


An amusing incident illustrating the nature of papal in- 
fallibility as understood by Catholics is told of the great and 
kindly Cardinal Gibbons. 

A non-Catholic lady was once interrogating him on various 
points of Catholic belief and practice. The Cardinal answered 
her very patiently, and finally and inevitably, this question was ™ 
asked: 

“Do you Catholics really believe that the Pope can never 
make a mistake, no matter what he says or does?” 

“Well, madam,” returned the Cardinal, a little wearily, “I 
can only assure you that His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII, always 
referred to me as Cardinal Jibbons.” 














To a Horse 


Oh horse, you are a wondrous thing; 
No horns to honk, no bells to ring, 
No license buying every year, 
With plates to stick on front and rear, 
No sparks to miss, no gears to strip, 
You start yourself, no clutch to slip, 
No gas bills mounting every day 
To steal the joy of life away. 
Your inner tubes are all O.K. 
And pray the Lord they stay that way. 
Your spark plugs never muss or miss, 
Your motor never makes a hiss. 
Your frame is good for many a mile, 
Your body never changes style. 
Your wants are few, and easy met, 
You’ve something on the auto yet. 

— Santa Fe Magazine. 
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Tests of Character (4) 


ON PUNCTUALITY 
L. M. MErRILL 


A very provoking weakness of character in some people is 
the inability to be on time. This trait is bad enough when it 
harms only the one who possesses it; it becomes doubly grievous 
when it repeatedly inconveniences others. It is in the latter 
regard that a test can be made of it here. 

There are frequent occasions in life when the plans and 
arrangements of one person have to be dependent on the word 
or conscientiousness of others. A husband promises to meet 
his wife at a certain time and at a certain place; if either one 
is late the other is subjected to inconvenience and worry. A 
physician gives his word that he will call on a patient at a 
given time; a priest promises to bring Holy Communion to a 
sick person at a definite hour; a dignitary is expected at a 
given function, which cannot go on without him, at a pre- 
arranged hour. Complications untold can result from failure 
to keep these appointments promptly, and all who are incon- 
venienced by the delay cannot help but form a judgment of 
demerit about the one who failed. It is true that there are 
occasions when unpunctuality is unavoidable; yet in general it 
is a mark of weakness and lack of consideration of others. 
The following questions, sincerely answered, will make mani- 
fest whether one is afflicted with this weakness: 

1. Do I find that I am frequently making excuses to others 
because I put them out by not keeping appointments? 

2. Am I careless about making mental or written note of 
the exact time when I am expected to meet someone else? 

3. Am I easily “sidetracked” from definite obligations to 
others by chance meetings or conversations or passing in- 
terests? 

4. Can I recall that I have frequently been the cause of 
impatience and anger in others because I made them wait for 
me? 

5. Do I consider punctuality of little importance, or even 
half-consciously fail to be on time because that makes me 
seem to be a person of importance? 

6. Am I in the habit of putting off preparations to keep an 
appointment until it becomes impossible to be on time? 

Weakness indicated by an affirmative answer to most of 
these questions is essentially a lack of charity. Whether one is 
in a position of authority over others or not, whether in busi- 
ness or the professional or social life, punctuality is a form of 
charity that should be a constant object of concern. 
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TO THE GOING-DOWN THEREOF 


This is what makes the Catholic Church the one unchangeable, the 
one undying faith of the centuries. This is what makes Catholics ready 
to die for their faith. 








E. F. MILLER 


HE holy Mass has been said under many and peculiar circum- 
‘io in the course of the centuries. It was said once in an 
upstairs room of a boarding house on a supper table, after the dishes 
had been cleared away. And there were only a few raw fishermen 
around to see it. It was whispered on the tombs of martyrs in the dark 
and damp cemeteries that lay beneath imperial Rome, while police and 
soldiers went tapping at suspicious doors for traces of the hated 
Christians who had a human sacrifice as the essence of their faith. It 
was celebrated in palaces and prisons, in hospitals and hovels, in barns 
and under hedges. And the grandest cathedrals that man could make 
were none too grand to behold its drama. Priests may have been few, 
and a price upon the head of those who lived. But the Mass went on, 
wheresoever it could, from the rising of the sun to the going-down 
thereof. 

As it was in the beginning, so it is today. The war makes no differ- 
ence; nor does persecution. 

I met this priest on a train. There were rings beneath his eyes, 
and strands of white throughout his hair. He had a haggard look 
upon his face that spoke clearly of the labors he had been through. He 
was a chaplain in the Army, and the only way I had of knowing that 
he was a part of Rome was the tattered black book he had in his 
hands and which he laid aside with some reluctance and a tired resigna- 
tion when I felt my way to speech with him. Yes, he liked the army. 
And the food was good, too. Nor did he stay in camp when the troops 
were in the field. He went right out there with them, even though his 
feet grew blisters and his back an awful ache. He answered in mono- 
syllables, pleasantly enough, but without elaboration. That is, he an- 
swered in monosyllables until the subject of the Mass was introduced. 
He must have been a good and holy priest, though I had never seen 
him before, for he brightened perceptibly at the mention of the word, 
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and for the first time took over the conversation. This is what he said: 


- HERE is something about the Mass that attracts the men. It is 

bee merely the obligation that they have as Catholics to attend it 
once a week. Ordinary days draw their quota too, officers and enlisted 
men who can spare the time to meet the Lord. Perhaps it is the fact 
that they have taken in and understand subconsciously what they cannot 

explain in words — they believe that in coming to the Mass they are 
coming to the palace of the King; and in that palace they shall see the 
King face to face. Perhaps they believe that before the altar they are 
given the chance to stand inspection, inspection of the soul. 

“In the army, you know, inspection is S.O.P. It is important with 
a great importance. Periodically the barracks are inspected, and the 
slightest strand of dust or dirt even in the most incongruous corner 
will draw a penalty upon him who is in charge. And every Saturday the 
troops themselves are inspected. They line up in Companies before their 
respective barracks, and officers look them over with lynx eyes from 
top to bottom, and in front and rear. Woe betide them if their shoes 
are not shined, their faces shaved, their hair combed and their uniforms 
in order. They are informed of their misdemeanor; and lest they 
forget to seek improvement, they are restricted to the area for a day 
or two. 

“Attending Mass is like standing spiritual inspection. Only the 
penalties are not so hard. The King, who is the General too, runs His 
finger over the hidden ledges and edges of the soul; and if He finds 
some dust, He tells the culprit to clean it off. He even tells Him the 
soap that will do the job best, a kind of G.I. supernatural soap that in 
politer circles is called confession. It’s possible that Mass may mean 
that for army men. And that may be the reason why they attend it 
so well. 

“At any rate they come. And to accommodate them I celebrate the 
Holy Sacrifice in the strangest and most untoward places. Yes, I know 
that the Government has built beautiful chapels in all the camps. But 
a man cannot become an efficient soldier by remaining in a camp. He 
must get out in the undergrowth and tangle of the woods; he must sleep 
on the ground and eat where he can. He must learn the feel of the 
swamps and the rains and the burning heat of an unshaded sun. He 
must accustom himself to the hardships of open warfare so that he’ll 
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not collapse when hardship becomes the price of victory. I could very 
easily say my Mass amidst the fitting circumstances of a comfortable 
chapel. And limited service men could attend. But the active units would 
be far away. Mass would be impossible for them. The only solution is 
that I bring the Mass to their woods and their swamps and their tangled 
jungles. There they can attend. 


66 N TWO successive days, recently, the circumstances were par- 

O ticularly peculiar. The first day was a Sunday, and the troops 
of my regiment had moved out to the firing range early in the morning. 
There was no time for Mass before work began. And it would have 
been difficult to gather all the men to one place in the course of the 
morning, for there were several ranges, each one quite separate from 
the other. By the time the soldiers had come to a centrally located spot, 
much of the morning would have been gone. But much of the morning 
cannot be spared. It is wartime, you know, and every minute has to 
be spent in teaching the men how to defend themselves as well as how 
to overcome the enemy. It is literally a matter of life and death. 

‘My only recourse was to have Mass at noon time, when all would 
be more or less close together for chow. I went about making the 
announcements — over the loudspeakers that were erected on high 
platforms overlooking each range. I said that the Holy Sacrifice would 
be offered up at 12:30 sharp, and that all men who could be spared 
from essential duties should attend. 

“It was expecting quite a bit of the soldiers. They had been up 
from a very early hour. They had marched out to the ranges, and they 
had been firing all morning long. They were tired and hungry and dusty. 
They would have been glad for a chance to lie down for a few moments 
after they finished their dinner in order to recuperate for the afternoon 
in front of them. 

“Yet, when they finished washing their mess kits in the large tubs 
of steaming water, they immediately began to stroll over to the place 
where Mass was to be said. They came in twos and threes and ones. 
They draped themselves around the box which had been converted into 
an altar, and they waited silently for the Mass to begin. 

“Tt was really a picture. They were dressed in their fatigues, a dull, 
thin green in color, and they had on their heads their helmets. Round 
about them were scattered their guns. Furthermore, their faces were 
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grimy and sweaty, and their whole persons covered with the fine silt of 
dust that had been blowing over the field all morning. They looked a 
sight; yet, hundreds strong they fell on their knees when the service 
began, and they attended Mass as reverently as though they were in some 
large cathedral, with beautiful music helping their devotions and 
well-ordered services in the sanctuary attracting their attention. In 
reality the only cathedral they were in was the cathedral of the great 
outdoors, with the sky as its roof and the clay of mother earth as its 
floor. And the only altar that they could see was a dull, wooden crate, 
at the side of which flew the large red flag which is the indication of 
danger — namely, that live bullets are being fired in the area. 

“The strange part of this Mass was that two of the soldiers came 
up and asked to go to Holy Communion. That meant that they had been 
fasting from the night before; and it was now getting on to 1300. An 
eighteen or nineteen hour fast is not easy when one is doing hard work 
in the meantime. But they insisted that they had not tasted food or 
drink ‘since the evening before; so they received. The sad part of it was, 
right after Mass they had to get back on the range. Thus they had no 
dinner beyond a candy bar with which they had provided themselves 
in the morning. I thought that such faith was pretty good. 


“6 E Mass I said on the following day was equally strange. This 

f titne the men were out on bivouac. They had selected for their 
camping place a thick woods, with impenetrable undergrowth on all 
sides, and no sign of human habitation on any side. For miles and miles 
no one lived, or apparently ever had lived. It was as America must have 
been before the name America was known. 

“This time Mass was in the evening, at 1830, to be exact. Word 
had been sent out to the various mess lines at the noon meal, announcing 
the time and place of services. They would take place near the Command 
Post, which in army parlance is called simply the C.P. All were invited. 

“However, it was not all as easy as it sounded. On bivouac the 
army does not carry tables and chairs along to make life comfortable. 
The ground is good enough to sit on if one feels inclined to sit. And any 
tree stump is good enough to write on if writing has to be done. Thus, 
there was the difficulty of a table or an altar. We looked around long 
for any kind of a contrivance that could be called flat enough to hold 
the chalice and the book. All the vehicles were on trips of their own; 
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and there wasn’t a jeep in sight. A jeep is the easiest article to convert 
into an altar, for its front is smooth and just high enough to serve the 
purpose. No jeeps, no tables, no nothing. What could be done? 

“Tt was at this point that a staff sergeant approached me and offered 
me his map table, a small unsteady stand, with a top not much larger 
than a checker board. It was all I had and so I was forced to use it. 
Again the soldiers gathered around, and it was indeed a queer sight. 
Out there in the woods where in all likelihood few human feet had 
ever travelled before [ was calling down the God of the vast and 
beautiful heavens. He came down to a map table, where He was 
crowded by the book stand and made to share the corporal with the 
cards and the cruets. But He didn’t mind, for right next to Him was a 
lad from Boston while on the other side was a boy from Oregon. 
Illinois, Minnesota, California and New York were represented; and 
so were a lot of other States. With the trees, giant firs, as canopy, the 
Mass went on. Off in the distance the frogs croaked and overhead the 
birds sang, and all around the soldiers prayed. It was something. And 
that is why I say the soldiers love the Mass. Don’t you agree with me?” 


HE priest was fingering his breviary. I knew what that meant. 
So I made my departure. But with new ideas about the American 
soldier. And they were good ideas too. 





Confessions in War 


I never hear confessions in a church, but always in the 
public square of a village, with the bustle of army life and 
traffic going on around us. There is always a line of fifty or 
sixty soldiers, continuously renewed throughout the afternoon, 
until I have heard as many as five hundred confessions in the 
battalion. The operation always arouses the curiosity of the 
French people. They see the line of soldiers with man after 
man stepping forward, doffing his cap with his left hand, and 
3% making a rapid sign of the cross with his right, and standing x 
for a brief period within the compass of my right arm, and 
then stepping forward and standing in the square in meditative 
posture while he says his penance. “What are those soldiers 
doing?” I can see them whispering. “They are making the Sign 
of the Cross. Mon Dieu! They are confessing themselves.” 
Non-Catholics also frequently fall into line, not of course to 
make their confession, but to get a private word of religious 
comfort and to share in the happiness they see in the faces of 
the others. 











— From a letter of Father Duffy 
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OMENTS AT MASS 


COMMUNION OF THE FAITHFUL 
F. A. BRUNNER 


After the celebrant’s communion comes that of the faith- 
ful. In present practice, special prayers —a confession of faults 
and absolution — preface the reception. Then the priest dis- 
tributes the consecrated Hosts to each communicant with the 
words, “The body of our Lord Jesus Christ keep your soul unto 
life everlasting. Amen.” 


The Ceremonial 

The forms observed at the reception of communion at Mass 
were introduced about the thirteenth century — fairly recently! 
They are practically the same as those for communion outside 
Mass, whence they derived. These, in turn, were adapted from 
the ritual of communion for the sick. This origin explains the 
confession of faults and the absolution, which in their present 
position are quite superfluous repetitions. 

At one time the formula for reception was shorter. An 
ancient author describes it: “The priest says to you, ‘The body 
of Christ,’ and you say, ‘Amen’ — that is, Indeed.” What your 
tongue confesses, let your heart cling to. The prayer said at 
special functions, like the ordination of a priest, is somewhat 
different, too. 


Devotional Considerations 
The whole sacrifice of the Mass is an action that expresses 
and. effects an intimate union between the members of the 
mystical body and their head; the sacramental communion is 
at once the supreme symbolization and the inmost realization 
of this union. It is therefore the natural and logical outgrowth 
of assistance at holy Mass. Fenelon remarks that a kind of 
violence is done to the sacrifice of Christ when we unite our- 
selves with the priest in offering it, without also uniting our- 
selves with him in receiving holy communion. To assist at Mass 
without communicating is a kind of mutilated action. 
Therefore, as Pope Leo declared in his encyclical on the 
holy Eucharist, “it has always been the desire of the Church 
that at every Mass some of the faithful should be present and 
should go to communion.” In this he repeats the injunction of 
the Council of Trent, that “in every celebration of Mass some 
of the faithful should take part, not only by devoutly attending, 
but also by sacramentally receiving the Eucharist, in order to 
partake more abundantly of the fruits of his holy sacrifice.” 
Mass is a supper-sacrifice. 











THE GENERAL WAS A LADY 





The most unusual story in the entire history of war — but one that 
has many lessons for women warriors of today. 





F. B. BocKwINKEL 


ACK in the days when great-great-grandfather fought for his 
B rights, great-great-grandmother and great-grandmother remained 
at home. War was man’s business, and the women were to have no part 
in it. At times, it is true, the women would venture into the field of 
battle to prepare the shot or powder, and, if necessary, to handle the 
blunderbuss itself. Ordinarily, however, such was not the case. 

But in World War II, like in many twentieth century things, 
something new has been added. WAACS, WAVES, SPARS, and other 
lettered organizations of women have been called into being to serve 
the country in its hour of need. Their purpose is to release able- 
bodied men from essential jobs in order to enable them to get into actual 
combat. To drill, to parade, to salute, and such like military preroga- 
tives belong to women now as well as to men. 

Women in war can look to a member of their sex as an inspiration 
in the service of their country. The great English historian, Hilaire 
Belloc, has said that the greatest military genius after Napoleon, and 
perhaps an even greater leader than the Little Corporal himself, was 
a woman, Joan of Arc. 

Joan was born about the Feast of Epiphany in the year 1412 in the 
tiny but beautiful French village of Domremy, situated on the banks of 
the Meuse river. Her father was a stern, strict man, and her mother 
was of a mild, sweet-tempered disposition. This combination of strict- 
ness and sweetness molded Joan into a well balanced child. Her piety, 
which both of her parents had fostered as much by their good example 
as by their instructions, was deep and genuine. 

The childhood of France’s future deliverer was overshadowed by 
disturbances among the neighboring towns because of the Hundred 
Years’ War then in progress. When she was about seven years old she 
was forced to flee with her parents to avoid the horrors of a bitter 
civil war. The village of Domremy was a border town, and consequently 
suffered much at the hands of the neighboring hostile towns. This par- 
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ticular civil war, brought on by the slaying of the Duke of Burgundy 
by the servants of France’s King Charles VI, was fought between 
the Dukedoms of Orleans and Burgundy. The English entered the 
fray on the side of the Burgundians. 

But the little lass Joan kept her evenly balanced disposition and 
was the darling of the village. At games she excelled, yet at the same 
time she was a little lady in her behavior towards all. Her mother 
was recognized as the best seamstress in the village, an art at which 
Joan herself was to become expert. In the dances she likewise ranked 
among the best. She had an ardent love of music as is testified by an 
incident which took place in her early childhood. The sexton of the 
village Church would sometimes forget to ring the bells. On one occa- 
sion, at least, Joan tried to bribe him to ring them oftener and sweeter 
by offering him some wool from the sheep her father had given her 
to tend. In general, however, her life was much like that of any other 
peasant girl in Domremy, until she reached the age of thirteen. But 
then something happened. 


NE bright, sunshiny day, as Joan was walking among the 
O flowers in her father’s well cultivated and beautiful garden, 
she beheld a brilliant, unearthly light shining between her and the 
church next to the garden. A soft, clear voice spoke to the statue-like 
Joan. At first she was afraid. But as soon as Saint Michael made him- 
self known she became calm. Joan was so much taken up with the 
thought of God that she was absolutely sure the voice could not belong 
to anyone but St. Michael. She had never before had anything to do 
with the devil, and she did not think this was any of his doing. Her 
initial fear was only that of a child frightened by the unusualness of 
mystic voices. The substance of St. Michael’s first message was that 
she was to continue to be a good Catholic, a child of God, a frequent 
Communicant. Later, he promised, St. Catherine and St. Margaret 
would join him in counseling her. 

Imagine the playful, lovable Joan going about her house work, 
being the same now as she had been before. She was afraid to speak 
of the voices to her stern father, nor did she take her mother into her 
confidence. 

Gradually the three celestial beings unfolded to her the mission 
which God had entrusted to her. She was to save France. They de- 
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manded that she reveal her vocation and that she set out at once for the 
neighboring town of Vaucouleurs where Robert Baudricourt, com- 
mander of the royal forces, was encamped. Joan confided in an uncle 
who consented to take her to the great leader. The General, however, 
would not listen. Instead he laughed at what he supposed was Joan’s 
folly, saying something about her father giving her a good whipping. 
But before leaving, France’s future liberator advised the army’s head 
that a great defeat was about to come upon the French troops. 
Saddened, Joan returned to Domremy. The voices continued to 
insist on her leading an attack on Orleans and taking the King to 
Rheims for coronation. It was to be her dual mission. She had pleaded 
her incapacity at the art of arms and of horsemanship, but St. 
Catherine and St. Margaret told her, “It is God who wants it.” Secretly, 
then, she left for Vaucouleurs and another audience with Baudricourt. 
This time she was received enthusiastically because the disastrous de- 
feat of the French forces which she had so certainly predicted had 
actually taken place. Baudricourt was very gracious. He promised to 
give her an escort to the town of Chinon, where the King was idling 
away his time while the country was being despoiled by the invaders. 


TTIRED in her male costume which she had donned at the in- 
A stigation of her voices, Joan and her party left Vaucouleurs on 
the 23rd of February, 1429. Her immediate protectors were two old 
and tried knights, Jean de Metz and Bertrand de Paulangy. She had 
been given a horse and sword as her military equipment. Her first ride 
was a distance of 450 miles, and it was accomplished in about ten days. 
The way led through trackless forests and boggy swamps. Besides, 
almost all the territory which she would have to traverse in order to get 
to the King was held by the enemy army. But the Maid got through. 

One of the stops on the march to Chinon was at the village of 
Fierbois where she attended Mass. She was accustomed to be present 
at the Holy Sacrifice frequently to invoke the blessing of God upon 
the armed forces of France. In this she is a model for our own women 
at war, as well as for our fighting men. Under the high altar of the 
church at Fierbois were the relics of St. Catherine, and it was here 
while at prayer that Joan was informed by her voices of an ancient 
sword buried in the ground behind the altar. She was to use this sword 
in battle. One legend says that this particular sword had belonged to 
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Charlemagne. The priests of Fierbois had not heard of the sword. 
Filled with wonder they began to dig, and soon came upon a rusty 
old weapon. When polished, however, it was a beautiful sword with 
the five crosses on the hilt flashing in the sun. Joan took it, and carried 
it into all her triumphant battles until one day she became incensed and 
struck at one of the wretched women who followed the camps. It was 
the only blow she struck in her brilliant military career. 

Finally Joan and her escort reached Chinon. After some delay she 
was admitted to the court of the new young King, Charles VII. Think- 
ing Joan to be mentally unsound and wishing to be rid of her as 
quickly as possible, Charles had the Duke of Clermont dress as the 
King, while he himself mingled among the members of the royal 
household. But the Holy Maid went straight to Charles, disguised 
though he was, and kneeling before him requested soldiers and arms 
with which to defend Orleans. At first the monarch was reluctant, 
but when Joan assured him of his legitimacy, a point on which he had 
been uneasy, and especially when she told him a secret which was 
known only to himself and Almighty God, the King was in favor of 
granting her requests. However, a certain favorite of the King and 
leading member of a group of court hangers-on, La Tremouille by 
name, opposed the measure, charging Joan with madness. Forthwith, 
then, she was taken to Poitiers to be examined. There she astounded 
the ecclesiastical examiners with her learning and sanctity. Accordingly 
they advised the King to make use of her services for the liberation 
of war-burdened France. 


T WAS during this examination that she was asked why she needed 
I soldiers if her mission was from God. Surely the enemy would 
be overcome by the power of the Most High. Then it was that Joan gave 
an answer that might well have been spoken to the people engaged in the 
present world-wide conflict. “The soldiers will do the fighting, and 
God will give the victory.” 

Immediately upon receiving the approval of the King she had three 
banners constructed which were to be her military standards. On the 
large white one was a representation of God the Father between two 
angels who were offering the golden fleur-de-lis of France. This ban- 
ner was carried in front of the whole army. A second smaller banner 
had the Annunciation painted on it and was carried by one of the 
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soldiers. The third was a small triangular banner with a representation 
of the Crucifixion on it. Joan herself carried this. All three had the 
names of Jesus and Mary on them. 

Now Joan was ready to assist the defenders of Orleans. Before 
setting out, however, she gave an example for soldiers of all time to 
copy. She would not begin her march until the army was purified of 
its manifold vices. “It is the sins of men that lose battles,” said Joan. 
Consequently she banished the loose women who followed the army, 
forbade indecent language, and by her words and example caused 
the soldiers to return to the sacraments. Joan herself received Holy 
Communion every morning at the Mass which was read in the very 
center of the camp. 

One French soldier who came under the powerful, spiritually 
healthful influence of Joan was the hard yet chivalrous Knight La Hire. 
Before meeting Joan this man was a Christian of sorts and his method 
of preparing for possible death in action was to say this crude prayer: 
“O God, do for La Hire what he would do for You if he were God and 
You were La Hire.” This hardy fighter was addicted to excessive use 
of bad language. At Joan’s request he did his best to give up the evil 
habit. Such a sudden break with bad language was not expected to 
endure, and Joan gave the well meaning Knight a little trick to help 
him overcome his habit by permitting him to swear by his stick. His 
good will, however, finally won out, and he not only gave up the evil 
habit but was converted to such an extent that he became a practicing 
Catholic. Frequently he received Holy Communion at Joan’s side. No 
doubt many a member of the WAACS and WAVES and other 
women in our present war have been similarly helpful to men in the 
service. Their example does much, perhaps even more than words, 
to remedy the evil of bad language that arises frequently among our 
fighting men today. 


OAN now moved toward Orleans. The fate of France rested on the 
J ability of the defenders of this town to continue to hold out the 
enemy, a job which they had been doing for six months. Food supplies 
were low, the defending army was worn out, and was decreased in 
numbers by each new English attack. Joan’s appearance was the cause 
of much rejoicing. The spirits of the populace rose, and the soldiers 
gained new courage. Part of the army was sent back for food and 
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supplies while the rest made ready to attack. Wishing to avoid as much 
shedding of blood as she could, the Maid sent a note to the English 
commander asking him to surrender. Finally, however, upon receiving 
no reply and at the command of her voices, Joan attacked. Terror 
struck the English army at the sight of the seventeen year old girl 
riding fearlessly at the head of the French army. With Joan calling 
words of encouragement to the soldiers and giving directions to the 
officers the defending army became an aggresive fighting machine. 
Men were falling all around, gaping wounds showing from their sides. 
Joan was still a woman. These first few minutes of the battle had been 
almost too much for her, and while she never thoroughly overcame her 
weakness at the sight of blood, still the thought of her mission urged 
her to carry on. 

Today there are many Joans of Arc on the battlefields where the 
Allied Armies are fighting gloriously for their countries. These self- 
sacrificing young women, the nurses of all countries, well deserve the 
many words of praise bestowed upon them by the soldiers, radio com- 
mentators, and statesmen. Like Joan of Arc, too, they are giving 
courage and strength to the men who will bring us Victory and Peace. 

At the time of Joan’s rise to military fame the artillery was just 
becoming a potent factor in the fighting of battles. It was in this type 
of warfare that Joan distinguished herself. Though as a frail, pious 
girl she knew nothing of machinery or arms, still in battle her skill 
far surpassed that of the officers of the army who had been trained 
in the use of such weapons. She rallied her army and personally di- 
rected the artillery fire which soon turned the enemy into inglorious 
rout. So afraid did the English become that much of the army fled 
rather than face the Maid and her inspired Frenchmen. Some of the 
leaders were for charging after the retreating enemy, but Joan did 
not wish to witness any more killing or wounding. Instead, she insisted 
that an altar be erected. To her soldiers she said: “Let us go and thank 
God for the victory.” 


EXT Joan undertook another campaign. This time it was with 
N her friend and adviser Duke d’Alencon and extended along the 
Loire river. Again the opposition was quelled by her genius and the 
courage of her troops. This campaign was of very short duration and 
it opened the way for the coronation of Charles as King at Rheims. 
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The coronation was a gala affair. Charles was welcomed by the 
entire populace and amid the singing of the beautiful French hymns 
he marched in procession to the cathedral. There he was anointed with 
the holy oil which had been used to anoint the Kings of France, and 
which has been alleged to have come miraculously from heaven when 
King Clovis, the first Christian King of France, was anointed. 

Her work was now done. Through the weakness of the King, the 
return to licentious ways by the soldiers proud of their conquests, and 
the treachery of those envious of her success, the Maid was doomed 
to failure. In the July of 1430 she was captured by the English. A 
mixed group of secular and ecclesiastical authorities of the University 
of Paris wished to try her because of her supposed magical powers. 
At the head of the court was the worldly, ambitious Bishop Cauchon, 
who, as it proved, left no trick untried in his eagerness to punish 
the Maid who had inflicted such crushing defeats on the English. This 
unworthy prelate, though a Frenchman by birth, had befriended the 
Burgundians years before, and now saw his chance for advancement 
by condemning their archenemy. The entire trial was a sham because 
the wily Bishop was determined that she should die. He had a con- 
fession drawn up, in which were mentioned heresy, magical powers, 
and other false eharges. One of the examiners read it hastily while 
Joan was being jostled about by her guards. In a moment of weakness, 
without having been given time to pray or think about what she was 
signing she subscribed her name to the false charges and sealed her 
fate. Later she recalled this confession. She herself says she signed it 
because she feared the fire. But her courage soon returned, and she 
became a heroic martyr. 

After a long, drawn out trial she was condemned to be burned at 
the stake. The French people were still her friends, but she was in the 
hands of those who controlled the government. A pile of wood was 
heaped up in the market place and there she was led for her final trial 
and death. Her last words begged for prayers from the people and 
Masses from the priests. She had requested a crucifix, and a soldier 
standing near broke his staff and formed a rude cross for her to hold 
during the agony to come. The fire was lit, and Joan was tied to a 
stake next to it. As the first few flames licked lazily at her feet and 
legs she cried a little in anguish, but quickly the merciful fire engulfed 
her. With three loud cries of the Holy Name, she gave up her life. The 
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King’s secretary, much like the centurion of the First Good Friday 
who uttered a mighty Credo in the Crucified Christ, cried out his 
belief in the dying Maid: “We are lost; we have burned a saint.” 

The people showed their belief in Joan’s sanctity by requesting 
relics of her body and her clothes. But Cauchon, driven on by the 
demons, it seems, ordered her ashes to be thrown into the Seine river. 
Even the charred embers of the wood he ordered to be soaked in oil 
and relit, so that not the slightest remnant of Joan’s death would be 
left. The heart of Joan remained unconsumed, it is alleged, but it too 
was cast into the river. 


HE Maid of France is now a canonized saint of the Catholic 
1 Church. At one time she had been a woman at war. But she was 
more than that. The great Hungarian statesman, Louis Kossuth, says 
of her: “Since the writing of human history began, Joan of Arc is the 
only person, of either sex, who has ever held supreme command of 
the military forces of a nation at the age of seventeen.” 

Saint Joan of Arc had many virtues that officers, soldiers, war- 
workers, and the civilian populace alike can imitate. But of all of them, 
especially we of the kneeling army at home, should keep in mind the 
words of Joan to the King. “The Soldiers will do the fighting, and 
God will give the Victory.” 


The Lot of the Inventor 


Robert Fulton, like most inventors, had his troubles with a 
public that was either apathetic or brutally critical. Here 
is a bitter note which he penned in the year 1807: 

When I was building my first steamboat, the project was 
viewed by the public, either with indifference or with contempt, 
as a visionary scheme. My friends, indeed, were civil, but they 
were shy. They listened with patience to my explanations with 
* a settled cast of incredulity on their countenances. As I had * 
occasion to pass daily to and from the shipyard while my boat 
was in progress, I often loitered unknown near the idle groups 
of strangers . . . and heard various inquiries as to the object 
of this new vehicle. The language was uniformly that of scorn, 
sneer or ridcule. The loud laugh rose frequently at my expense; 
the dry jest; the wise calculation of losses and expeditures; 
the dull but endless repetition of “Fulton’s Folly.” Never did a 
single encouraging remark, a bright hope, a warm wish cross 
my path. 
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Side Glances by The Bystander 








There are some men who make a habit of tossing into the waste- 
basket all their second and third class mail without so much as opening 
the envelopes. That is a sad mistake. You can acquire an education, of 
a sort, just by neglecting all your ordinary work, locking your door 
against interruption, steeling your soul against literary nausea, and 
carefully perusing all the mimeographed notices of new inventions and 
labor saving devices, all the get-rich or get-well-quick advertisements, 
all the blurbs for new books, all the political propaganda, all the liberty- 
league documents designed to prove that “to soak the rich” is to hand 
the country over to communists, all the requests to join new organiza- 
tions, and all the appeals for donations, that come to your desk through 
the kindness of Uncle Sam’s reduced postage rates for mass mailing. 
If you are a priest, that very title brings you an armful of mail each 
morning; if you are an editor, you get a basketful; and if added to the 
above you have anything to do with running a seminary or college, you 
have to have one man carry out one day’s load before you have room 
for the next one in your room. 

© 

Draw up a chair and we shall permit you to sit in on the ceremony 
of opening a small batch of this second and third class mail. Let’s start 
with the political stuff first. (You get to know the nature of the 
material by looking at the envelope, after a little practice.) Here, for 
example, is a release from the office of the “Committee for Constitutional 
Government.” This will have something to do with the crimes of the 
administration at Washington, and it will tell you what a persecuted 
lot are the millionaires in the U. S. Sure enough, four pages of it. All 
neatly mimeographed, and just as I said. “There is no justice. The 
laboring man gets all the breaks. The millionaire gets nothing. Down 
with the government.” Notice that at the top of the propaganda there 
is a line reading “For immediate release.” That means that if you are 
taken in by the arguments, you should rush this into print in your own 
publication at once—let all your readers have the benefit of it. You 
drop that in the waste-basket quickly, but there is more of the same. 
Here’s one with the return address of Frank E. Gannet, president of the 
Gannet newspapers. If you had been at this as long as I have you would 
know that this will be like the above— “Down with the Government — 
up with the rich” stuff. Sure enough, with maps, diagrams and graphs 
to prove that the government is a horse-thief. Into the W.B. Oh, oh, 
here’s another from the Committee for Constitutional Government. This 
time it’s a copy of a telegram you should send to your congressman at 
once informing him that if he doesn’t put through a bill at once relieving 
millionaires of their heavy taxes the country will go to pot tomorrow. 
Hurry, hurry. . . . Got enough of that? 

© 


Let’s turn to something else. Here is a stack of advertisements 
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for new books and publications. The first one is intriguing. It offers, 
for a mere $2.50, a brand new book entitled “Sex Hormones,” with 
special treatises on “Hormonal factors in Sex Inversion: the effect of 
Sex hormones on embryonic sexual structures of the rat,’ and 
“Hormones and experimental modification of sex in the opossum.” Are 
you interested in rats and opossums? . . . This next one looks danger- 
ous. Whenever you receive these plain envelopes without identification, 
beware. Sure enough, it’s an ad for a book on sex activity among 
human beings. “This tells all,” the ad says. In fine print at the end is 
the statement: “This book will not be sold to anyone under 21 years 
of age. Originally priced at $5.00, but if you send in the coupon today, 
we shall send it to you in a plain wrapper for $1.39.” You do not need 


a match to start a fire with this sort of thing. . . . Here’s an ad for 
a book called “Mathematics for Victory” —read it and you will be an 
officer candidate before you know it. . . . And here is an invitation to 


join a Jewish Book-of-the-Month Club, with a chance to get books by 
prominent Jewish rabbis and thinkers at reduced rates. Let’s pass up 
the rest of the book ads. © 


Here is a mimeographed sheaf from the Hollywood Office of the 

Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America. This is a regular 
feature of the 2nd class mail, written up in chatty, movie column style, 
telling you all about new pictures that are being made and the actors 
and actresses making them. This one is about child-actors, who are 
called “clever tots” by the writer, an indication of the style generally 
used. . . . Next we have a warning from a grass seed company to watch 
out for “Penny wort, a new weed that is worse than it sounds.” 
Here is a fat envelope from the American Council of Education, con- 
taining a long document with the heading, “A Survey of Training 
Programs for Women in Colleges and Universities” — which of course 
is very apropos for a seminary that trains only young men for the 
priesthood. . . . Then comes an announcement of a new over-all, super- 
super organization combining all existing organizations for the relief of 
this country and that into one. Big drive for funds in the fall. . . . Next 
an invitation to subscribe to a clearing house of religious news called 
“Center of Information Pro Deo.” . . . Next, a 2-page article released 
through the Catholic Worker of New York, condemning all war on 
general principles and encouraging us to stop fighting this one — right 
nOW. <= 

That gives you a general idea of what the 2nd and 3rd class mail 
bag contains. It goes on thus day after day. To us it is an unfailing 
reminder of one thing. It is a tribute to the glory of democracy 
and the brotherhood of man. If you have a few dollars, something to 
sell or promote, and a mimeograph machine, you can enter into the 
sanctuary of anybody’s home and display your wares. You may be 
snubbed; you may be laughed at; you may be ignored; but you do not 
mind that; in fact you expect that only about 5 per cent of the thou- 
sands whom you approach by mail will give you a hearing anyway. The 
rest are still your brothers, and maybe you'll get them on the next round. 
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Catholic 
Anecdotes .j....... 


PERFECT VISION 


A FATHER gave a beautiful crucifix to his little daughter, and 

said to her as he did so: 

“Now tell me, what is the difference between the figure of 
Jesus on the cross as on this crucifix, and the host which the 
priest holds up at the consecration of the Mass?” 

The little girl did not hesitate a moment. 

“When I look at the figure on the cross,” she said, “I see 
Jesus and He is not there. When I look at the host, I do not see 
Jesus but He is there.” 


DIVINE LOVES AND HATES 


QT. ITA was trained in holiness as a boy by St. Brendan, and 
one day asked his master this question: 

“Tell me, what are the three things which God especially 
loves ?” 

“God especially loves these three things,” was the reply. 
“True faith in God with a pure heart, a simple life with a 
religious spirit, and openhandedness inspired by charity.” 

“And what three things does God especially abhor ?” 

“A face which scowls upon all mankind, obstinacy in wrong- 
doing, and an overweening confidence in the power of money. 
These three things are hateful in God’s sight.” 





sii lint te ce 


SUNDAY TOIL 


A FARMER once began to ridicule his neighbor because the latter 
did not, like himself, work on Sundays, but went to church and 
spent the day quietly. 

“Suppose,” said his victim, “I had seven dollars in my 
pocket, and meeting a poor man, gave him six. What would you 
say?” 
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“T would say that was very generous of you and deserving 
of thanks.” 

“But suppose instead of thanking me, the poor man threw 
me to the ground and robbed me of the other dollar?” 

“Hanging would be too good for such a man.” 

“Well, my friend,” said the second farmer, “that is your 
case. God has given you six days to labor in, and has reserved 
the seventh for Himself. Instead of thanking Him, you want 
to rob Him of the seventh day also.” 


CHEERFUL ENEMY 


HE saintly Jesuit, Father Benet, was one day walking in Paris 
during a period of great persecution for the Society of Jesus, 
and he chanced to meet a certain well-known physician who 
made no secret of his opposition. 


The physician stopped, looked at the priest, and said: 
“T am the worst enemy of your Society.” 
“Well,” replied Father Benet, cheerfully, “if we both suc- 


ceed in working out our salvation, we shall be fast friends in 
heaven.” 


ADVICE TO A MOTHER 


QrAnIsLaus CANNIZZARO, the renowned Italian chemist 
who died in 1910, was a winner of the Nobel prize, but he was 
also known for his fervent religious life and strong convictions. 

On one occasion a member of the Italian parliament boasted 
in Cannizzaro’s presence that he had married a freethinker who 
publicly proclaimed atheism. The scientist listened for a while, 
but at length he interrupted, saying: 

“Permit me to ask, sir, if your wife becomes a mother, what 
will she teach her children?” 

The question was so sudden that the boaster could not imme- 
diately find a reply, but Cannizzaro went on: 

“Tf you do not object, I will give you a piece of good advice. 
Tell your wife to study the Lord’s Prayer, that she may be able 
to teach it to her children, because it is the very best gift that a 
mother can give her child for the difficult journey of life.” 
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To Be or Not To Be — A Bride 


There are two sides to the question of whether young people 
should get married or not during the war. We are speaking only of 
those cases in which, if there were no war, the sane and natural thing 
for a given couple would be to get married. There is only one side 
to the question of hasty marriages during a war, and that is the 
negative side. For a couple to get married who have but briefly met 
by reason of the war, in or around a camp, or on the occasion of a 
furlough or leave, is to act without the most elementary prudence 
or concern for their future. It is all but insane. 

But in the case where a couple has been going together for a year 
or more before there was any thought of the young man being called 
up as a soldier, and where there has already been a tacit understanding 
that some day they would marry, there certainly are two sides to the 
question whether to marry now when he is about to march off or to 
wait until after the war. 

On the one side is all that can be said against getting married. The 
boy naturally hesitates to tie the girl down to him for life, when he 
does not know in what shape he may come back from the war. The 
girl often hates to give up her dream of a fancy wedding and a 
happy honeymoon. Both want to trust one another to remain true 
while separated even though there be no binding tie other than a 
promise. All other things being equal, and taking for granted the 
genuineness of their love for one another, it is good advice to tell 
them not to marry till after the war. 

On the other side much can be said in favor of their getting 
married at once. It will strengthen the boy in his determination not 
to become morally tainted while he is away. It will give both a sense 
of solidity in their love for one another that is a reward and joy 
even in the loneliness of separation. It is not bad advice to tell such 
a couple to get married even when the boy is on the brink of 
departure. 
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But there is one element in the problem which, though seldom 
mentioned, should have an important bearing on the solution. If 
remaining unmarried, a couple cannot see one another on any brief 
leave without falling into sin, then they should get married. Too 
many have put off marriage almost with the proviso that they will 
compensate themselves in the meanwhile by taking the privileges of 
marriage. One wonders what protection in war a soldier can ask or 
expect from God when his relaxation is used in that way. One knows 
that even if such a soldier does escape, and come back to his fiancee, 
and finally marry her, their marriage will be a sad disappointment. 


A truly happy marriage has never been built on the foundation of 
sin. 


New Priests and War 


A great many new priests will be ordained during the month of 
June. Every one of them will be an asset to the nation at war. 

These new priests will release more chaplains for the armed 
services, and those who have entered the services are doing a work 
that cannot be measured. The chaplain, especially the Catholic priest, 
is the most comforting link between the soldier in camp or on the 
battlefield and the folks back home. The chaplain is able to send 
back reports on the moral and spiritual and even physical condition of 
a soldier that army authorities could never hope and would never try 
to send. The chaplain is the soldier’s constant reminder of what he 
is fighting for, because a chaplain in the American armed forces 
stands for the freedom of religion that is the foundation of all the 
other freedoms that constitute democracy. The chaplain is, above all, 
the fighting man’s link with God and his rock of hope and courage 
in every trial. 

But the priests at home, the young priests just being ordained and 
the older ones who have been held at their posts, are also rendering 
an immeasurable service to the cause of America. They keep remind- 
ing the home front army that, while the soldiers fight, they must pray. 
Every word they preach is the strongest propaganda (in the best 
sense of the word) for democracy, for every word contains the truth 
that every individual human being is of infinite value in the eyes of 
God. They comfort those to whom news of casualties are brought; 
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they keep alive the knowledge that in heaven can be reunited those 
who are separated here; they keep the Body and Blood of Christ for 
the faithful and offer Christ to His Calvary every day for the sins 
that brought on the war. 

May the young priests being ordained this year join the ranks of 
their older brethren with a determination to carry on the glorious 
work for God and country for which the Catholic priest always stands. 


Freedom From Logic 


So many writers of the present day scarcely know what they are 
talking about that it is hardly any wonder that the average person 
| has only confused notions about current problems, their causes, and 
their remedies. The wonder is that the writers themselves are bold 
enough to present their views as if they were accurate, true, and 
conclusive. Greater wonder that reviewers and supposedly discrimi- 
nating readers should be led along paths of unfounded premises, 
through inaccurate reasoning, to a totally unwarranted conclusion. 
A recent book carries this statement: “ ‘Freedom from want’ is 
very nearly as meaningless, in terms of real politics as ‘eternal 
salvation.’”” What does he mean by that? One guess is as good as 
another as to his intended meaning. However any right-minded person 
realizes that “eternal salvation” is definitely not meaningless. On the 
contrary it puts all the meaning into man’s life here upon earth. 
Nor does it make the slightest difference whether we consider the 
directly religious sphere of action or the civil, — or even whether we 
look to that which is properly political. All man’s activities are some- 
how related to his purpose in life; without this reference, his work 
: and play are not human. And man’s purpose in life is not, in the 
final analysis, anything less than eternal salvation: his return to the 
Creator from Whose Hands he came, endowed with life and activity. 
Perhaps if “eternal salvation” were not meaningless to so many 
influential persons, the freedoms so much referred to at present 
would have more meaning. And surely there would then be a better 


basis for that true and lasting peace which all the world so earnestly 
desires. 


scndnit: Sienna 


nia 22: ooh eisai nea, 


‘SJ am an American’”’ 
A day has been set aside to exalt the justly proud vaunt of those 
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who could say: “I am an American.” It evoked a great deal of 
flag-waving — of speech-making. And after a perusal of these 
speeches as recorded in the press, there comes the realization that 
certain basic truths are either forgotten or, perhaps, brushed aside. 
And yet an insight into these basic truths is necessary particularly at 
the present time when hearts, quickened with the thrill of victory, 
are looking to the day when peace will reign once more over a world 
from which the oppressing clouds of war will have been lifted. When 
that day comes, we have pledged ourselves to extend to all men the 
fruits of that victory, and to share with them the blessings of a 
lasting peace, which we claim America stands for. 

Millions were glad of an occasion to shout “I am an American” 
for the world to hear, and hearing to envy us. Are those millions. fully 
alert to the meaning of their statement, — consciously aware of its 
implied re-assurance to the rest of the world? 

If anyone is to maintain that statement truthfully, that means he 
subscribes to the fundamental doctrines upon which his nation is 
founded. In the declaration of those truths which his forefathers 
declared to be self-evident, he announces: “that al] men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights ; that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The true American will not limit himself to a hurrahing, plati- 
tudinous attitude whose scope remains within the current talk about 
his freedoms. That is external and merely skims the surface of 
patriotism. He will be just as mindful— even more so,—of the 
underlying foundation of these freedoms, — namely, that all men 
and not only those in power or with wealth, or of a certain nationality 
— but al] men are created equal, and that they are all endowed by 
their Creator with inalienable rights 
Therefore 

An American, while remaining a true patriot — loving his own 
country — will nevertheless recognize his obligation “to embrace the 
universal human family in the love of God (the Creator and Giver 
of all he so fortunately has) whatever be their descent or race” -( Pius 
XII). And this because, first of all, as Pope Pius XII recently stated 
“love of one’s country does not exclude or nullify the fraternal 
community of all peoples nor does the mutual bond between all men 
lessen the love due to one’s country.” And secondly, because our own 
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Declaration of Independence to which he owes allegiance is based on 
that very fact. 

An American will likewise recognize that while these rights are 
guaranteed by the Constitution, there is a cause and foundation ante- 
cedent to this human document; and this cause is God Who endowed 
him and his fellow Americans and all men with these rights. All his 
efforts toward maintaining these precious heirlooms of the founding 
fathers will be directed by a consciousness of dependence upon God. 
“IN GOD WE TRUST” will be more than an impression on a coin. 
It will be the basis of his Americanism, of his unremitting support 
and defense of his cherished “freedoms.” 


Little Things 


For the majority of men, life is an unbroken succession of little 
things. To only a few it is given to accomplish great things in the 
eyes of the world, only a handful are able to leave a lasting mark 
behind them when they leave the earth, whether by the force of 
genius or by the peculiar circumstances in which they have lived. 

Most of us must be content to live and die obscure in the eyes of 
the world. But we need not be saddened by the thought. The world 
judges a man great if he accomplishes great deeds. But God calls a 
man holy according to the manner in which he performs the little 

; actions of his life. He will not examine our lives on the basis of 
success or failure in the eyes of our fellowmen, but rather according 
to the way we remained true to the little duties of the passing years. 





Off the Gold Standard 


In glancing through a columnist’s lines recently, this very 

true comment was read: 

“If silence is golden, then a lot of people have been 

off the gold standard for a long, long time.” 
* Stop to figure it out. How often would not silence have 
been worthwhile? How often, for instance, have you uttered 
or heard others speak idle words—of gossip, of unjustified 
criticism. This lying, cursing, swearing. And so often, in- 
stead of an angry rejoinder, wouldn’t it have been better to 
shut up? For the remark did not placate anyone,— rather it 
made matters worse. . . . Surely silence is better than these! 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSLUS 


The Prayers of the Mass 
THIRD PART (Cont.) 
The Offertory and Preface 


Before passing to the Canon the 
priest recites the Preface, in 
which he exhorts the faithful to 
raise their hearts to God: Sursum 
corda (Lift up your hearts). The 
people answer that they have al- 
ready done so: Habemus ad 
Dominum (We have lifted them 
to the Lord). And the priest con- 
tinues by inviting them to unite 
with him in thanking the Lord: 
Gratias agamus Domino Deo nos- 
tro (Let us give thanks to our 
Lord God). He afterwards says 
that it is just and salutary to ren- 
der thanks through Jesus Christ, 
who alone can worthily give 
thanks for the eternal salvation 
and for so many benefits granted 
to men and also to angels, who 
also give thanks to God through 
Jesus Christ for all the gifts that 
they have received. The priest en- 
treats the Lord to accept our 
prayers united with those of the 
angels, who celebrate His glory 
by repeating without ceasing the 
canticle: Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, 
Dominus Deus Sabaoth! (Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts!) ; 
and he concludes by repeating the 
words used by the Jewish people 
in their acclamation at the tri- 
umphant entry of Jesus into Jeru- 
salem: Benedictus qui venit in 
nomine Domini! Hosanna in ex- 
celsis! (Blessed is He that cometh 


in the name of the Lord! Hosanna 
in the highest!) 


FOURTH PART 
The Canon 


Te igitur, dilectissime Pater, etc. 
(We therefore humbly beseech 
Thee, most merciful Father, etc.). 
Here begins what we call the 
Canon of the Mass, which the 
Council of Trent declares to be 
free from every error, since it is 
composed of the very words of 
our Lord, of the traditions of the 
apostles, and of pious regulations 
of the Holy See. The Canon is 
very ancient: it was already in use 
in the fourth century, according 
to the testimony of St. Ambrose. 
The priest first prays to his 
heavenly Father in the name of 
the whole Church, and through 
the merits of Jesus Christ, to ac- 
cept and to bless the offerings that 
are made to Him, and that are 
called gifts without spot: Haec 
dona, haec munera, haec sancta 
sacrificia illibata (These gifts, these 
presents, these holy unspotted 
sacrifices). These words apply not 
only to the bread and wine that 
have been offered, but refer by 
anticipation to the body and blood 
of Jesus Christ, into which the 
bread and wine are soon to be 
changed ; hence they are called un- 
spotted sacrifices. Innocent III re- 
fers these last words to the purity 
of the heart and of the body with 
which the priest should celebrate 
Mass: “We call them by this name 
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because of the purity of heart and 
of body with which the priest 
should offer them.” But this is 
rather a spiritual and mystical re- 
flection; the proper explanation is 
that which precedes it above. 
The Holy Sacrifice is, before all, 
offered for the Catholic Church 
by praying to God that He may 
preserve her in peace, may defend 
her, maintain her in unity, and 
govern her through the ministry 
of the pastors, by communicating 
to them His Holy Spirit. It must 
be observed that the prayers of the 
Church, during the Holy Sacrifice, 
should be addressed to God the 
the Father, as was ordained by the 
Third Council of Carthage: “Dur- 
ing the August Function the 
prayer should be addressed to God 
the Father.” It does not follow 
the other divine Persons should 
be excluded from these prayers; 
but they are considered together 
in the Person of the Father, their 
first principle, and this is the rea- 
son why the Church is accustomed 
to pray to the Father, with the 
Son, in the Holy Ghost. At the first 
Memento, the priest recommends, 
at first, all those persons for whom 
he wishes most especially to pray ; 
then he recommends all those per- 
sons who, happening to be present, 
offer with him the Holy Sacrifice; 
finally he recommends all their 
relatives and friends. He says: 
1. Pro quibus tibi offerimus, vel 
qui tibi offerunt (For whom we 
offer, or who offer up to Thee). 
It must be remarked that the dis- 
junctive particle vel, (or), is some- 
times conjunctive, and it is prob- 


able that it is here taken in this 
last sense according to St. Gregory, 
as we are told by Benedict XIV. 
Moreover, it must be observed 
that there is a great difference be- 
tween sacrificing and offering: to 
the priest alone belongs the right 
to sacrifice, whilst all those who 
are present may offer the sacrifice. 
2. Quorum tibi fides cognita est, 
et nota devotio (Whose faith is 
known, and devotion apparent un- 
to Thee). By these words we are 
to understand that in order to 
participate in the fruit of the 
sacrifice we must have faith and 
devotion, which spring from 
charity. 3. Pro redemptione ani- 
marum suarum (For the redemp- 
tion of their souls). The first effect 
of the sacrifice of the Cross, which 
is applied to us by the sacrifice of 
the altar, is to become free from 
the power of the devil. 4. Pro spe 
salutis et incolumitatis suae (For 
the hope of their safety and salva- 
tion). These words comprise all 
the spiritual and temporal graces 
which God grants to us by virtue 
of this sacrifice. 

Communicantes et memoriam 
venerantes, etc. (Communicating 
with the saints and honoring the 
memory, etc.). This prayer is said 
in order to enter into communion 
with the Church _ triumphant. 
Thereby we honor, in the first 
place, the memory of the Mother 
of God, then that of the apostles, 
then that of the martyrs and of 
all the other saints, through the 
merits and the intercession of 
whom we beg our Lord’s protec- 
tion in all our necessities. 
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Book Lovers’ Department 





CATHOLIC AUTHORS 
- 


1. Owen Francis Dudley 


I. Life— The first Catholic author we would like you to meet is 
Father Owen Francis Dudley. Father Dudley was born sixty-one years 
ago in England. After he had completed his schooling he entered the 
Anglican ministry, and worked for several years among the poorer 
classes, especially the hop-pickers. Dissatisfied with the Anglican com- 
promise, he entered the Catholic Church and was ordained a priest in 
1917. He was wounded while serving as a chaplain in the last war. After 
the war Father Dudley joined the Catholic Missionary Society, of which 
he has been superior for the last ten years. Father Dudley has made 
extensive lecture tours both in the United States and England. 


II. The Author — Asked why he wrote, Father Dudley replied: “I 
became a writer because I am a Catholic. There is something to write 
about when you are a Catholic.” This is certainly true! Father Dudley 
writes “novels with a purpose.” Each of his novels explodes an error 
that holds modern man in bondage. “Shadow on the Earth” treats the 
problem of Evil; “The Pageant of Life” deals with the moral cowardice 
of the moment; “The Coming of the Monster” is concerned with Com- 
munism. All of our modern ills furnish material for his pen. 

Since Father Dudley is primarily interested in presenting the true 
philosophy of life, it might be expected that his novels are heavy and 
stuffy. Quite the contrary! There is not a dull line in his books. His 
style is light, fast, and streamlined; the dialogues are short, snappy and 
modern. No useless baggage hinders the swift movement of the plot. 


III. The Book —With the publication of “The Masterful Monk” 
(T.ongmans) Father Dudley took his place among the better Catholic 
authors. In swift strokes he portrays the struggle between two master- 
ful men: Julian Verrars, apostate “biologist,” and Father Anslem 
Thornton, the monk. Motivated by his satanical hatred for the Church 
he abandoned, Verrers preaches the new freedom, freedom from God 
and all morality, a freedom that is license for man to act as an animal. 
Father Thornton teaches man his true dignity and freedom, “the free- 
dom of the sons of God.” The battle of these two men is somewhat con- 
centrated in the person of the heroine. Both are fighting for the girl, 
the “biologist for her body, the priest for her soul.” The struggle is 
fierce and intense and reaches a thrilling climax. The love interest is 
also woven into the novel. The entire story is dominated by the char- 
acter of the masterful monk and you will desire to continue your acquaint- 
ance with this dynamic personality in the other books of the series. 
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political philosophers 
are outlining plans for the post-war world. 
But when all these books are long for- 

gotten, Emile Cammaerts’ 
A Fathers “Upon this Rock” (Harper, 
Loss 118 pp., $1.00) will still be 

read. Emile Cammaerts is 
a Belgian Catholic poet whose son Pieter 
was killed while serving with the Royal 
Air Force. The rock of suffering and 
death caused his faith and religion to 
totter. Formerly life after death was 
merely something to be believed; now 
it was a personal problem that must be 
faced. We are permitted to overhear his 
meditations and reflections on the mean- 
ing of death. Pathos is undoubtedly pres- 
ent, but so is depth of doctrine; a per- 
sonal experience is recorded, but one that 
has a universal application. The author 
finds that death does not sever, but 
merely strengthens the bonds that unite 
those who love. The Catholic doctrine 
of life after death is the solution of the 
problem. In the author’s own words the 
death of his son has caused him to 
revaluate and appreciate the Catholic 
philosophy of life: “And now that the 
new church stands once more on the same 
ground, I wonder to see that it appears 
very like the old one. There is, however, 
one remarkable difference. I used to stand 
in front of it; I admired it from the 
outside, I am now kneeling with the con- 
gregation at the altar rail.” The style is 
very personal as the grief-stricken poet 
turns to prose to express his anguish. 
This is a book not merely to be read 
and reread, but to be kept close at hand 
in the difficult days that lie ahead. 


In his active and well-spent life as 
pastor, founder of the Extension Society, 
and Bishop, Francis Clement 
Kelley has met a_ wide 
variety of people. The 
twenty-three short stories in Tales from 


Tales from 
the Rectory 





burned with only one 
desire; the Mexican peon who manifested 
his devotion to the padrecito; the French 
Canadian patriot who wiped out the race 
of his traitor son; the rogue of a Yankee 
tramp who deceived two priests; Father 
Tom Connolly who began to be a saint; 
and many other interesting people. All 
these stories are told with the same deft 
skill of a born story teller. Pathos, 
humor, and deep spirituality are woven 
into them. Enjoyment, recreation and no 
little spiritual profit will come from an 
evening spent listening to Bishop Kelley. 


St. Charles Americans like a go-getter. 
Borromeo That is the reason why 

Monsignor Orsenigo’s por- 
trayal of St. Charles Borromeo (Herder, 
390 pp., $4.00) should appeal. The author 
presents the saint as a man of action, a 
reformer. At twenty-two St. Charles was 
the papal Secretary of State! at twenty- 
six he was Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. 
Despite all obstacles St. Charles brought 
the Council of Trent to a _ successful 
close. Then he set about the still more 
difficult task of reforming his diocese 
according to the plan laid down by the 
Council. St. Charles is the model of 
bishops in his zeal for the welfare of 
his flock, his love for the poor, and in 
his care for the seminary. During the 
frightful plague that swept through his 
diocese St. Charles set no limit to the 
excesses of his charity. This active and 
strenuous life closed at the early age of 
forty-six. Msgr. Orsenigo has given us 
a worth while biography, but the effect 
is somewhat spoiled by a tendency to 
moralize. 


Basic Many Frenchmen are turn- 
Verities ing in their distress to the 

writings of Charles Peguy, 
who gave his life for France in the 
last war. Ann and Julian Green have 
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assembled and translated some of his 
prose and poetic work in Basic Verities 
(Pantheon Books, Inc., N. Y. 282 pgs., 
$2.75). Peguy speaks for the eternal 
France because he was both a Catholic 
and a patriot. Peguy was gradually work- 
ing his way back into the church from 
atheism when he was killed on the field 
of battle in the first world war. Basic 
Verities offers us Peguy’s thoughts on 
basic truths, the modern world, the 
Jewish problem, war and peace, and 
finally some poetic selections. His style 
is truly original. In short, incisive phrases 
he chisels his thoughts, a style that re- 
calls the terseness and brevity of the 
Bible and the Imitation. Julian Green 
writes a short account of Peguy’s life and 
work in the introduction. The original 
French is given on one page and a faith- 
ful translation on the other page. This 
is a book for those interested in “basic 
verities” and in the thought of one of 
France’s noblest sons. : 


Harmony Father Newton Thomp- 
of the son, S.T.D., has arranged 
Gospel the text of the four 


Gospels in parallel passages 
in “A Harmony of the Gospels” 
(Herder, 230 pgs., $2.50). Thus it is 
evident how one Gospel enriches and 
completes the others. The harmony has 
a valuable set of indices. A textual index 
refers to the section which treats a de- 
sired text; references for the Sunday 
Gospels are also given; finally a very 
comprehensive index of subject matter is 
appended. It is regrettable that the new 
translation was not available at the time 
of publication, though the work suffers 
no serious harm from this fact. This is 
a book for the student, the preacher and 
all those interested in studying Christ as 
the four Evangelists saw him. 


Tale of the The Jester’s Prayer by 
Troubadors Aimee Torriani (The Grail, 

St. Meinrad’s, Indiana, 
177 pgs., $2.00) takes us back to 
thirteenth century France. Favaric, the 
jester, asks God to bestow on Raimonde, 
a young girl, his two most priceless gifts, 
music and peace. The answer to this 
prayer makes light and interesting read- 
ing. The author spent seven years collect- 
ing materials, so there is an authentic 
note running through the tale. It is a 
fascinating story. 
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Capitalism Capitalism is a much used 

but also a much misunder- 
stood word. Thomas E. Wiley presents 
an elementary account of Capitalism in 
Capitalism Explained (Catholic Literary 
Guild, 192 pgs., $1.50). This is a clear 
and orderly presentation with a marked 
emphasis on the practical aspects of 
capitalism in our daily life. Walter John 
Marx gives a more scholarly treat- 
ment in The Twilight of Capitalism and 
the War (Herder, 316 pgs., $2.75). Mr. 
Marx examines the present status of 
capitalism, and the effect of the war on 
its future. This surely is a problem in 
which all should be interested. Both 
books are worth reading. Mr. Wiley 
presents a more elementary and practical 
account; Mr. Marx presents more ad- 
vanced study with special emphasis on 
the future trends of capitalism. 


An interesting little anthology of spirit- 
ual fragments is Wonder World of the 
Soul, by a Sister of Notre Dame (De 
Mamur) (Kenedy, $1.50), and Catholic 
booksellers report that it is meeting with 
a very favorable reception. The author, 
or rather compiler, lists a number of 
extracts from masters of the spiritual 
life, old and new, under various headings 
such as the Soul, Suffering, Obedience 
and Charity. Sister Julie (the compiler) 
found these passages full of meaning for 
herself, and it is safe to say that any 
sensitive reader will find them equally 
helpful. This is the sort of book one 
should keep at hand to be read from 
time to time, or rather dipped into for 
spiritual refreshment. Among the Saints 
represented are St. Teresa, St. John of 
the Cross, and St. Therese; and among 
modern writers Dom Marmion, Dom 
Chapman, Father Bruno, and Father 
Steuart. 


PAMPHLETS 


War “Military Service—Symbol of 

Christian Perfection” (Grail, 20 
copies for $1.00) presents military life as 
seen by the ancient philosophers, the 
Bible, and the liturgy. Good and thought 
provoking. — The Great Prayer Now in 
Time of War by James J. Kleist, S.J. 
(Queen’s Work, 10 cents), suggests vari- 
ous thoughts that would aid us when 
praying for soldiers at Mass. The Mass 
for the twentieth Sunday after Pentecost 
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furnishes the subject matter for the re- 
flections. A worth while pamphlet. 
Cheerful Father Bruno  Hagspiel, 
S.V.D., the incurable opti- 
mist, has collected cheering and encourag- 
ing thoughts from many sources in three 
pamphlets: Be of Good Cheer, Lift 
Up Your Hearts, and Take Courage 
(Mission Press, Techny, Ill. 10 cents a 
copy). Thsee are short pieces of poetry 
and prose that have an encouraging effect 
on the reader. A good selection and 
worth having for blue moments. 


Gospel Movies Under this intriguing 

title Father Placidus 
Kempf, O.S.B., flashes a series of portraits 
of Christ, who doubled for us on the 
screen of the Gospels many centuries ago. 


These pamphlets show Christ as our 
Model in all things. So far the following 
pamphlets have appeared: Grace, Wed 
in Christ, Sins, and Faith. Excellent, 
modern, and extremely practical. 
Miscellaneous The Redemptoristines 
(Little Flower Mission 
Circle, 321 E. 156 Street, N. Y. 5 cents) 
sketches the history of the Sisters founded 
by St. Alphonsus, the founder of the 
Redemptorists. 
Indulgence Aid (Our Sunday Visitor, 
Huntington, Ind. 10 
cents) furnishes practical advice on gain- 
ing indulgences. It answers most of the 
usual doubts and questions. about in- 
dulgences. Very good. — 


JUDGMENT ON CURRENT BOOKS 


I. Current books that have been found unobjectionable, which, therefore, anyone 


may read: 


Celestial Homespun, by Burton 

Year of Decision, by DeVoto 
Mama’s Bank Account, by Forbes 
Lee’s Lieutenants, by Freeman 

Story of Dr. Wassell, by Hilton 

They Call It Pacific, by Lee 

We Took to the Woods, by Rich 

I Saw the Fall of the Philippines, by 


Romulo 


The Human Comedy, by Saroyan 
Our Hearts were Young and Gay, by 


Skinner 


Bombs Away, by Steinbeck 
Mutiny in January, by Van Doren 
They were Expendable, by White 
As You Were, by Woolcott 


II. Current books that have been found so dangerous or bad that none should 


read them: 


Frenchman’s Creek, by DuMaurier 
Hostages, By Heym 

The Mediterranean, by Ludwig 
Wide is the Gate, by Sinclair 
Life in a Putty Factory, by Smith 
Chicken Every Sunday, by Taylor 
Van Loon’s Lives, by Van Loon 
We Can Not Escape History, by 


Whitaker 


One World, by Wilkie 

Congo Song, by Cloete 

Valley of Decision, by Davenport 
Sound of an American, by Ormsbee. 
November Storm, by McCormick 
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Two colored boys were having an 
argument about ghosts. One of them 
claimed to have seen a ghost as he passed 
the cemetery the night before. 

“What was dishere ghos’ doin’ when 
you las’ seen him?” asked the doubtful 
one. 

“Jes fallin’ behin’, mistah; fallin’ be- 
hin’ rapid.” 


* 

Guest: “Look here! How long must 
I wait for the half-portion of duck I 
ordered ?” 

Waiter: “Till somebody orders the 
other half. We can’t go out and kill half 
a duck.” 

* 

Barber —A brilliant conversationalist, 

who occasionally shaves and cuts hair. 


* 

A Jew in the cafeteria rested his tray 
before the meat-counter and pointed to 
his choice. 

“Some of the ham, sir?” asked the 
server. 

“Did I hesk you to name it?” was the 
angry reply. 


There once was a young man named Gale 
Who cherished the thought of a sail. 

He boarded a yacht, 

But remained on his cot 
Except when he hung o’er the rail. 


* 

Edwin told his girl that if she didn’t 
marry him, he’d get a rope and hang 
himself right in front of her home. 

“Oh, please don’t do it, Edwin,” she 
said. “You know father doesn’t want you 
hanging around here.” 


“My husband certainly does enjoy 
smoking in his den. Does your husband 
have a den?” 


“No, he growls all over the house.” 


* 

The wife and daughter of Lieutenant 
Berry were halted by a sentry on duty, 
who had orders to allow no one to enter 
by that gate. 

“Sorry, but you will have to go around 
to the main gate.” 

“Oh, but we’re the Berrys.” 

“Lady, I don’t care if you’re the cat’s 
meow! You-can’t go through this gate.” 


A skeptic who was badgering a simple- 
minded old man about a miracle and 
Balaam’s ass, finally said: “How is it 
possible for an ass to talk like a man?” 

“Well,” replied the honest old believer, 
with meaning emphasis, “I don’t see why 
it ain’t as easy for an ass to talk like 
a man as it is for a man to talk like 
an ass.” 

* 


Uncle Ned, gray-haired Negro of the 
old South, was once asked how he got 
along so well with everybody. 

“T spends half my time tendin’ to my 
own bizness, an’ the other half of it 
lettin’ the udder feller’s bizzness alone. I 
gits ‘long with ev’ybody, ’cause I nevah 
*tempts to do de impossible, an’ I always 
co-operates wid de inevitable.” 

* 


A bashful villager escorted an equally 
bashful young lady. As they approached 
the dwelling of the damsel, she said 
entreatingly, “Zekill, don’t tell anybody 
you beau’d me home.” 

“Sary,” said he, emphatically, “don’t 
you mind, I am as much ashamed of it 
as you are.” 

* 


A young Frenchman in the Sophomore 
class of an American college was invited 
to a musical entertainment given by his 
classmates, where there were sung, in 
honor of the foreigner, a number of 
French songs, and they were given in the 
best American-French. 

“T say, old man,” observed one of the 
sophomores, after the entertainment, “I 
suppose those French songs made you 
feel a little homesick, eh?” 

“No,” responded the Frenchman, “only 
sick.” 

* 
There was a young fellow named Weir, 
Who hadn’t an atom of fear. 
He indulged a desire 
To touch a live wire. 
("Most any last line will do here!) 


* 
“Your wife looks stunning tonight. Her 
gown is a poem.” 
“What do you mean, poem?” replied 
the struggling author. “That gown is 
two poems and a short story.” 
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EXAMINATION FOR READERS 


1. Have you done anything recently to make THE 
LicuorIAN known to somebody else, if you find it 
enjoyable and helpful reading? 


2. Have you criticized THe Licuorian to your 
friends and acquaintances, never thinking that it might 
have helped the Editors if you criticized it to them? 


3. Have you (this question is asked on the long 
chance that you will open this copy) received THE 
Licuorian for months without opening it at all? 


4. Have you taken the time to send for one of the 
many pamphlets THE Licuortan publishes, such as the 
“Visits to the Blessed Sacrament” by St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, the “Examen for Laymen” by D. F. Miller, 
the “Mothers’ Saint” by Daniel Ehman? They are only 
10 cents. 


5. Have you passed on your copies of Tue Li- 
GUORIAN when you were finished reading them, to the 
sick, or your non-Catholic friends, or even to strangers? 
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Motion Picture Guide 





Tue Prence: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 


promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 


which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


REVIEWED THIS WEEK 
Cowboy Commandos 
False Faces 
Frontier Fury 
Ghost Rider 
PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
Aerial Gunner 
Air Raid Wardens, The 
Always a Bridesmaid 
Amazing Mrs. Holliday, The 
Arizona Bound 
Arizona Stagecoach 
Assignment in Brittany 
At Dawn We Die 
Bad Men of — Gap 
Black Raven, 
Black Rider Fs Robin Hood 
Ranch 
Blocked Trail, The 
Border Patrol 
Calaboose 
Calling Wild Bill Elliott 
Carson City Cyclone 
Chatterbox 
Chetniks 
Cinderella Swings It 
Clancy Street Boys 
Commandos Strike at Dawn, 


The 
Courtship of Andy Hardy, The 
Cowboy in Manhattan 
Crime Smasher 
Dangerously They Live 
Days of Old Cheyenne 
Death Rides the Plains 
Desert Victory 
Desperadoes, The 
Devi] With Hitler, The 
Dixie Dugan 
Enemy Agent 
Eternal Gift, 
Fall In 
Fighting Buckaroo 


The 





Forever and a Day 

For Me and My Gal 

Fugitive of the Plains 

Gentle Gangster, A 

George Washington Slept Here 

Ghost and the —., * 

Gildersleeve’s Bay 

Glory of Faith, The TSeench) 

Golgotha 

Happy Serves a Writ 

Harrigan’s Kid 

He Hired the Boss 

Henry Aldrich Gets Glamour 

Hi, Buddy 

High Explosive 

How’s About It? 

Human Comedy, The 

Idaho 

It Ain’t Hay 

Johnny Doughboy 

Keep ’Em Slugging 

Kid Dynamite 

Kid Rides Again, The 

King of the Cowboys 

King of the Stallions 

Land of Hunted Men 

Law of the Northwest 

Let’s Have Fun 

Little Flower of Jesus 

Lost Canyon 

Man Trap, The 

Monastery 

Mrs. Miniver 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch 

My Friend Flicka 

Mysterious Doctor, The 

Night Plane from Chungking 

Night to Remember, A 

No Place for a Lady 

One Dangerous Night 

One of Our Aircraft Is Missing 

Our Lady of Paris 

Perpetual Sacrifice, The 


Pilot No. 5 

Power of the Press 

Pride of the Yankees, The 

Purple V, The 

Revelry with Beverly 

Riders of the Northwest 
Mounted 

Riders of the Rio Grande 

Saddles and Sagebrush 

Saludos Amigos 

Santa Fe Scouts 

Scatterbrain 

Seven Days Leave 
hantytown 

Silver Skates 

Small Town Deb 

Spitfire 

Squadron Leader X 

Story of the Vatican, The 

Stranger in Town 

Strictly in the Groove 

Sued for Libel 

Swing Your Partner 

Tarzan Triumphs 

Tennessee Johnson 

Texas to Bataan 

They Came to Blow Up 
America 

Top Sergeant Mulligan 

Trail Riders 

Truck Busters 

Two Fisted Justice 

Two Weeks to Live 

War Dogs 

West of Texas 

Western Cyclone 

Western Mail 

We Are the Marines 

When Johnny Comes Marching 





Home 
Wild Horse Stampede 
World at War 
Yankee Doodle Dandy i 
Youngest Profession, The 7 








